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A DOORWAY PICTURE. 


BY MRS. L. G. MCVEAN. 


Close by the open door she stands, 
Tall and slender, erect and fair; 

Her baby climbs, with dimpled hands, 
And mounts beside her a stately chair. 


Grasping her garment’s silken fold, 
He laughs, with wild-rose lips apart; 

His head, all crowned with curling gold, 
Comes just as high as his mother’s heart. 


Beautiful boy! though you win through life 
Wisdom and honor, wealth and art, 
You will never reach, in this world of strife, 
To a higher place than your mother’s heart. 
—Sunday School Times. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Municipal suffrage has just been granted 
by Parliament to the women householders 
of Belfast, Ireland. The mayor and town 
council favored the reform, a large depu- 
tation of Belfast ladies worked for it, and 
the measure passed Parliament almost 
without opposition. Women householders 
have had municipal suffrage in England 
for eighteen years, and in Scotland for 
four years; but this is the first step that 
has been taken toward extending the same 
right to the women of [reland. It is con- 
fidently expected that other Irish cities 
will soon follow the example of Belfast. 
There are about eight thousand women 
householders in Belfast who will be enti- 
tled to vote under the new law. 

—————-_ —  & o—_ — —_—_. 

The argument of Hon. Charles B. Waite, 
of Chicago, showing that in America suf- 
frage is a right of citizenship, is attracting 
the attention of lawyers everywhere, and 
meets with approval in influential and un- 
expected quarters. 


——+ oo 








At Seattle, Washington Territory, on 
July st, Judge Jones sustained the anti- 
Woman suffrage decision of the Supreme 
Court. ‘The case was brought before him 
in a somewhat peculiar way. So many 
Women applied to register their names as 
electors preparatory to voting at the com- 
ing city election that the Registration 
Board hardly knew what to do about it, 
but firmly refuSed to register the names 
of the women. Finally one woman ap- 
plied to the district court for a writ of 
Mandamus to compel the entry of her 
tame upon the list of city electors. Judge 

refiised the writ upon the ground 
that “under the recent decision of the Su- 
Preme Court of this Territory women are 
Rot lawful voters.” 
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A Chinese woman, who for three years 

been an inmate of one of the four 

ns maintained in the alleys of San 

0, escaped the other day and pre- 

‘ented herself at one of the Christian mis- 

tion houses of the quarter. She begged 

Protection and assistance to leave the 

- Her ticket was bought for her 

‘id her baggage was put upon the ship, 

but the vile men from whom she had 

“caped had her arrested on a charge of 
The San Francisco Post says: 

Her owner recaptured her, with the as- 

ot the of Prosecuting Attorney Coffey 

Police court. e had some jew- 

ary, and to this her owner laid claim. 

hw for her arrest were issued on 

of embezzlement. She was 

into custody by the officers of the 
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‘cial development will follow. 





BOSTON, SATURDAY 


law. Ex-District Attorney Wilson was 
retained as a companion bloodhound, and 
esterday the prosecuting attorney and 
Mr. Wilson did their best to induce Judge 
Hornblower to hold the woman to answer 
—in other words, to keep her in this coun- 
try and give her owner every chance to 
return her to the slave-pen in the alley, to 
earn money for him by prostituting her 
body. Judge Hornblower revolted, and 
refused to be a party to the infamy. He 
discharged the hunted creature. 


This is only one case of rescue among 
many less successful. It should rouse 
women to a sense of their need of power 
to protect women so helpless and so 
wronged. It is the ballot which women 
need. 





Ottawa, Canada, is stirred over the rev- 
elation made within a few days as to the 
traffic in that city in young girls of from 
twelve to fourteep years, in which a num- 
ber of prominent citizens, as well as sev- 
eral leading politicians, are implicated. A 
meeting was held last Tuesday evening, 
July 26, under the auspices of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty, with a view 
to devising some means to put a stop to 
this iniquity. Special legislation, it was 
decided, would be necessary. But the 
Ottawa papers say: ‘It is possible, owing 
to the fact that the chief of police has evi- 
dence in his possession which would crimi- 
nate several prominent politicians, that 
such a measure, if introduced in Parlia- 
ment, would be defeated. Guilty mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Commons, 
whose names are freely mentioned, fear 
that their indorsement of such a measure 
and subsequent investigation would crimi- 
nate themselves.” 





Such facts show the sore need women 
have of the ballot for their own protec- 
tion. Should not every good man lend his 
best aid to secure woman suffrage for the 
sake of his own daughters? Is there a 
woman anywhere who can say, in view of 


-Such cases as this, that she does not care 


for the ballot? 
——__+- oo —_____ 


It is pleasant to note with what genuine 
good-will the newspapers of all kinds 
welcome the success of Miss Ramsey and 
Miss Hervey, at the Cambridge examina- 
tions. When one remembers the old op- 
position to co-education and to college ed- 
ucation for women, the change and gain 
are remarkable; but it is easy to celebrate 
success that is already achieved. It may 
be that Harvard College, which refused a 
gift of ten thousand dollars conditioned 
ou the admission of women to its medical 
department, will yet come to see the gain 
and the good of opening its doors to 
women. 
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In the midst of general friendly recogni- 
tion of the success of women in college, 
the Boston Herald has this to say of the 
advance of co-education: ‘* Co-education 


has advanced faster than any other feature . 


of education in this country in the last dec- 
ade, and, ou the whole, is found to work 
well. Nearly every promfnent college in 
the land is now admitting young women 
to its privileges, and the more the experi- 
ment is tried the more successfully it 
seems to work. Theincreasing demand for 
the higher education of women has forced 
their admission to college studies, if not 
in all cases to the rights of a regular di- 
ploma. Itis believed (and it is pleasant 
to find a man like Dr. Deems, of New 
York City, of the same conviction) that 
the time has come for a more open recog- 
nition of the place of women in our pre- 
paratory schools and colleges, and that it 
is a mistake to erect and endow any more 
institutions exclusively for the sex. The 
tendency of popular feeling is all the 
other way, and there is much to justify it. 
But when this result is reached a new so- 
With so 
many educated women in society, there 
will be a new deal of social forces and in- 
fluences.” 





One of these new forces is the intelligent 
study which the Collegiate Alumnz are 
giving to the welfare of the family, in 
its hygienic conditions. This has result- 
ed ina neat volume, ‘‘Home Sanitation,” 
a manual by the Sanitary Science Club of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, 
edited by Ellen H. Richards and Marion 
Talbot. The various traps that go with 
plumbing, furnaces, ventilators, etc., are 
described, with questions that suggest the 
right answer in regard to all house matters 
that pertain toits healthful condition. The 
book, being the result of careful study of 
college educated women, is an authority. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 
WITH A BUNCH OF WILD ROSES. 


BY GOWAN LEA. 





Ah, deem not that this simple little flower 
Unfolded all its tender bloom in vain; 

Did it not glorify a summer hour, 
And leave 4 sweetness in the summer rain? 


Then sigh not for its transitoriness, 

Or let this thought be joined to every sigh, 
That a frail blossom’s passing loveliness 

Is greater for the knowledge “it must die!” 


A human life! ’tis like a precious flower. 
One cannot truly live and be in vain: 

A soul of beauty—nature’s grandest dower— 
Must leave a glory on the world’s wide plain. 


And e’en as zephyrs waft from shore to shore 
The fragrant essence of the flowery lea; 

So heaven-born Truth is floating evermore, 
From age to age of our humanity. 


————_29-o——___ 


DENVER HOME CLUB, 


DENVER, COL., JULY 22, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Among the numerous literary, social, 
and benevolent organizations of the busy 
city of Denver, the recently established 
Woman’s Home Club fills a place not pre- 
viously occupied. Its design is to furnish 
a home centre for workingwomen, espe- 
cially for those who come to the city in 
search of health or employment. It not 
infrequently happens that, with few or 
no friends, they find themselves embar- 
rassed by new and difficult conditions; 
these it is the chief object of the Club to 
lessen as much as possible. 

* There is a small fee for associate mem- 

bership, which admits to the parlor and 
restaurant whenever desired. The present 
quarters of the Club are at 1342 and 1346 
Stout Street. The location is very pleas- 
ant and convenient to the business part of 
the city. Apartments and meals are fur- 
nished at a very moderate price, but with 
comfort and refinement. An employment 
bureau is connected with the Club. It dif- 
fers from ordinary employment offices 
only in the greater care exercised in re- 
gard to the quality of applicants recom- 
mended. 

The large number of women, many of 
them young and inexperienced, now em- 
ployed in all cities renders the establish- 
ment 6f clubs of this kind important and 
useful, both economically and socially. 
They remove the most serious obstacles 
to the mobilization of workingwomen, 
which obstacles Prof. Walker has noted as 
greatly hindering their industrial success. 

G. E. W. 
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COLORADO’S CHAUTAUQUA, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Chautauquan idea gains ground. 
Each year new States wheel into line, and 
it will not be very long before every one 
has its Chautauqua, or if large, more than 
one, as California has already. 

Colorado is one of the new recruits, 
having held its first Chautauquan assembly 
this month, at Glen Park, on the very 
summit of the ‘‘divide.”’ In all H. H.’s ex- 
quisite ‘Bits of Travel,” there is no finer 
piece of word-painting than her descrip- 
tion of this same ‘‘divide,” the wall of 
blue, lying to the north, seen from all 
parts of Colorado Springs, and always, 
under all conditions, blue. It is the higher 
table-ground, in fact, lying between Col- 
orado Springs and Denver; a region of 
fertility, for finer ranches are seldom 
found than some of those upon the ‘‘di- 
vide,” and also a region of heavy storms; 
a place where trains are detained in winter 
by deep snows, when here, one thousand 
feet lower, the sun is shining with almost 
summer heat. 

On the summit of the ‘‘divide” lies a lit- 
tle lake, near which a tiny settlement has 
grown up. Here trains stop for lunch, 
and pleasure parties from Denver and Col- 
orado Springs come for a day’s outing. 
Bodies of water are scarce in Colorado, and 
this little lake, which suggests Simple Si- 
mon’s fishing-ground, is made the most of 
by our natives. 

About a mile to the south and west lies 
Glen Park, chosen for the Colorado Chau- 
tauquan home—a lovely spot, close by a 
beautiful cafion, where cottages and tents 
clinging close to the mountain sides look 
out upon the broad plains stretching far 
away to the east, and upon nearer views 
of foot-hills and bluffs and castellated 
rocks. Allis new and crude. Much re- 
mains to be done, but the beginning has 
been made. The closing day of the As- 
sembly, July 14, was given up to Tem- 
perance, and on the following day a W. 
Cc. T. U. Convention was held. On each 
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of these days Mrs. Helen Hinsdale Rich 
was among the speakers, and, I am glad 
to say, spoke forcibly and eloquently for 
equal suffrage. We feel it a greut step 
that, in the very outset of the enterprise, 
woman suffrage received attention. We 
drove our stake in the beginning, and we 
do not mean to lose the point we have 
gained. The W.C. T. U. have lots in the 
Park, and are preparing to erect a build- 
ing upon them which we consider a me- 
morial for Mrs. Shields. It will contain a 
large reception room, bed-rooms, and din- 
ing-room and kitchen. At the next As- 
sembly we hope to have it completed, and 
have our headquarters occupied and our 
own representatives on the spot, just as 
the leading religious sects and the Y. M. 
C. A. will have theirs. : 

There are some very determined women 
in Colorado, and they accomplish won- 
ders, considering how few they are. 

JULIA A. SABINE. 
Colorado Springs, Col., July 20, 1887. 
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WOMEN RULING A CITY. 

I have just returned from a trip on the 
Santa Fe road, west. Syracuse, sixteen 
miles from the Colorado line, was the 
Mecca of my pilgrimage, because here, 
April 4, they elected a city council of 
women, and I was bent upon seeing the 
town that had made this innovation, and 
the women who were filling the council 
chairs. I wanted to ask the people how 
it came about and how it was working. 
The first of these ladies introduced to me 
was Mrs. E. B. Barbour, a fair-faced, gen- 
tle-mannered woman, with an unmistaka- 
ble air of business about her. I found 
this accounted for by the fact that she is 
a business woman. Her husband does a 
large and complicated business; the books 
are entirely in ber charge. Mrs. H. D. 
Knott is a business woman, too. I expect 
much of Mrs. Knott in the management of 
their suffrage society, because of her ex- 
perience in Lowaas president of the Eighth 
District Woman Suffrage society. Mrs. 
Coggeshall says they were very sorry to 
lose Mrs. Knott from their ranks. She is 
chairman of the Syracuse aldermanic 
force. Mrs. M. M. Riggles is a quiet little 
woman, a careful and conscientious 
mother and housewife. She has a way of 
making up her mind for herself and stand- 
ing firmly by her convictions. She has a 
reputation among Syracuse male citizens 
for being a person of excellent judgment. 
Mrs. S. N. Coe is a woman of excellent 
ability, with enough conservatism to keep 
her enthusiasm in proper check. No one 
of these women is more anxious to do ex- 
actly right than is Mrs. Coe. She is sister 
to Mrs. Lemert, president of the Sax- 
on Equal Suffrage Society, organized at 
Dodge City by Mrs. Saxon, and named for 
her. She has several such namesakes in 
Kansas. Mrs. L. M. Smartwood, the fifth 
member, I did not see, although I made 
an effort to do so. She was confined to 
her home by sickness; but [ am told that 
she is a woman of ability, and that she is 
by no means behind her sisters in any 
requisite for her position. My short ac- 
quaintance with these women convinced 
ine that sitting in council chairs and wrest- 
ling with questions of city polity have 
had no effect to unsex them—whatever 
that may be—for these were as womanly 
women as I have ever seen. I looked in 
vain for masculine tendencies. There was 
not a hint of it in dress or manner. Meet- 
ing them on the street or in the cars, you 
would never guess that they were city 
officials. From conversation with them I 
learned that they were exceedingly anx- 
ious to make their administration a just 
one—one that would advance the best in- 
terests of the city; and when they spoke 
of advancing the interests of their city 
they betrayed the fact that they had in 
mind the city’s moral as well as temporal 
prosperity. It is said of them that they 
are doing better work than the body of 
men who composed the previous council. 
Their townspeople say they were elected 
because ‘‘somebody proposed it and every- 
body was pleased with the idea;” be- 
cause “it was believed that they would 
make excellent officers ;” because *‘the tem- 
perance people thought women wouldn't 
be afraid to enforce the prohibitory law ;” 
because “‘we wanted to advertise our 
town”—this last from a member of a real 
estate firm; because ‘‘women would take 
time to do the work well and thought- 
fully.” Altogether, [ was pleased with 
my first sight of a woman council. This 
is the only one in the United States.—Sa- 
lina Lettér to Memphis Appeal. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss NIELSON, the first Danish lady phy- 
sician, has just begun to practise at Copen- 
hagen. She took her degree with the high- 
est honors. 


Mrs. MARIETTA HOLLEy, author of 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” is preparing a book 
of poems, which will be ready in time for 
the holiday season. 


Doctors ANNA BROOMALL and CLARA 
MARSHALL have been appointed assistant 
medical examiners by the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE, by a gift of 
£2,000 to the Teachers’ Training and Regis- 
tration Society in Naples, has enabled it to 
establish its work on a permanent basis. 

Miss WINNARETTA SINGER, the daugh- 
ter of the sewing-machine millionnaire, is 
worth more than one million dollars in her 
own right. But she cultivates her talent 
for painting assiduously. 

Mrs. Georeia A. PECK, the bright, ca- 
pable editor of the Boston Commonwealth, 
is taking a vacation in the country, and 
Mrs. Lavinia S$. Goodwin occupies her 
chair pro tem. 

Mrs. ISABELLA PRINCE, of San Fran- 
cisco, has been engaged to go to Tokio, to 
teach the Japanese ladies of rank house- 
hold science as it is practised in the United 
States. 

Dr. OLGA VON DERTZEN wears five 
medals for service rendered in nursing 
during the Danish, Austro-German and 
Franco-Prussian wars. 


Mrs. M. W. LINCOLN gave the first of a 
series of six illustrated lectures, on **Mu- 
sical Myths and Primitive Methods,” be- 
fore the Deerfield Summer School, in the 
class for the study of folklore. 

SENORITA ERNESTINA PEREZ passed her 
medical examination in Santiago, a short 
time ago, and is now practicing in Valpa- 
raiso, with the title of **Medico-Cirujano.” 
She is the first Chilian woman who has 
studied medicine successfully. 


Mrs. FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZARO has 
started a magazine in Italy, of which she 
is the editor. Itis called La Rassegna degli 
Interessi Femminili, and, as its title indi- 
cates, is devoted to the interests of women. 
The magazine has now reached its sixth 
number, and has gained the good wishes 
and influence of the Queen of Italy and the 
ladies of her court. 


Miss NETTIE VERNES, sixteen-year-old 
daughter of Chief of Police Vernes, who 
has frequently acted in her father’s stead, 
conducted a burly prisoner to the county 
jailin Loch Haven, Pa., on Tuesday. When 
asked by a curious reporter if she was not 
afraid, she answered promptly in the nega- 
tive. Miss Vernes is not masculine looking, 
as might be imagined, but is possessed of 
the grace and appearance of her sex, and 
her looks would never indicate that she 
has the nerve which she displays. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON is in 
Paris, sitting daily for her portrait to an 
American painter, Miss Anna E. Klumpke, 
of San Francisco, who received an honora- 
ble mention in last year’s salon. Mrs. 
Stanton is sitting also to the sculptor, Paul 
Bartlett, of Boston, who exhibits a group 
in the present salon. He, too, has just re- 
ceived an honorable mention. Mr. Bart- 
lett will probably execute the medallion 
of Theodore Parker which will be placed 
on the reformer’s grave in Florence. 


Miss OLIVE SANBORN, of Graftun, Dak., 
on the 21st inst., stopped a span of run- 
away horses at great personal risk to her- 
self. A large number of carriages were in 
the street, and her heroic conduct prevent- 
ed a dire accident. ‘Citizens presented 
her with numerous testimonials.”” When 
a Dorchester woman, in colonial times, 
drove away the Indians from the one house 
left, the General Court presented her with 
a pair of bracelets. Sometime, let us hope, 
it will oceur to our law-makers that a sex 
capable of such heroic conduct is also ca- 
pable and worthy of the ballot. 


Mrs. Rose TERRY COOKE says Amer- 
ican women don’t know how to live. If 
they want health, she writes, let them 
learn to live in fresh air—open their win- 
dows, wear flannel nightgowns and take a 
jug of hot water to bed if they are cold, 
but never sleep with closed windows— 
and air all their clothes and their room 
daily ; eat simple, wholesome food, wear 
boneless waists and button théir skirts on 
them, and take the heels off their boots. 
Then, she argues, they will be rosy, happy, 
healthy, and a comfort to everybody as 
well as themselves. ; 
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KANSAS WOMEN VS. SEN 














WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Statistics show that the re) most pros- 
perous States in the Union, last year, were 
Kansas and Nebraska. These States to- 
gether form a magnificent land of promise 
for women. They are thronged with 
women, as intelligent and hardy and in- 
dustrious, as America knows or need wish 
to know. 

They are women who have had, or are 
having, the trying experience of frontier 
life. In their lonely ‘“‘shanties” or **dug- 
outs,” they brave the summer’s rains and 
winter’ssnows. Hundreds of women have 
lived through the required six months on 
their claims, and have proved-up, with 
money they themselves have earned, saved 
out of salaries in many cases no larger 
than many a man’s monthly tobacco bill. 
To accomplish this they have had to en- 
dure all sorts of exposure and suffer all 
sorts of risks. 

After having proved-up, there is al- 
ways one visitor who never forgets them. 
That is our friend, the tax-gatherer. One 
of the Kansas men, towards supporting 
whom these women pay their share, is 
named Ingalls. He is an ambitious man 
who wants his name to go down to pos- 
terity as one of the great officials of a gov- 
ernment whose foundation principle he 
denounces as false and pernicious. What 
the intelligent, hard-working women of 
Kansas ought to do is to allow Mr. John 
J. Ingails to stay at home and support 
himself and his numerous family. Give 
him a lesson. Let him stay at home in 
the wilds of Kansas, and write pensive 
dissertations on “inborn and natural 
rights,” as distinguished from those kindly 
‘conferred by the State.” 

Mr. Ingalls says that suffrage is a “priv- 
ilege conferred by the State.” What is 
the State? Isn’t the State the people, and 
are not the people the State? If Mr. In- 
galls should happen to be dropped down 
upon an unknown desert island, would he 
have no rights, except the ‘natural and 
inborn right” to breathe, until ‘*the state” 
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graciously conferred some upon him? | 


The man from Kansas would be ina sad 
state, surely! 

All the brute force the world has ever 
known could not, alone, have brought us 
down to Senator Ingalls and freedom of 
speech on the suffrage question, or any 
other question. All the brute force the 


world has ever known could not, of itself | 


alone, have given us a Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts to let us know that “the 
State” does not confer upon women the 
right to be ‘*people.” 

It is amusing for the Senator to say in 
one sentence how great is the constitu- 
tional difference between the masculine 
and teminine nature, and in the next to 
say that the exercise of the “privilege” 
of voting will make women masculine. 
When he says that nature has handi- 
capped women, that nature is against 
women, he says what every woman knows 
to be a bitter truth. No woman is more 
fully aware of this than she who is thrust 
out into the world of business to fight for 
life and bread. But who stands upon a 
platform, announcing dogmas about the 
sweet feminine nature becoming hard and 
masculine, because women have to earn 
their bread, and bread for their children 
or dependent relatives? ‘To the women 
who are out in the service, who see about 
them the desperate struggles of women, 
the never-ending sacrifice of self, the un- 
complaining acceptance of labor, how 
utterly absurd sounds the talk of such 
men as Mr. Ingalls! Women are women. 
Women must bear the children and rear 
them. If necessary, they must earn the 
bread that keeps life in their children’s 
bodies. My washerwoman brings a child 
into the world every year. She labors at 
the wash-tub, week in and week out, the 
year through, to provide for the miserable 
victims, while her husband’s earnings go 
towards providing for the saloon-keeper, 
upon whom “the State has conferred the 
right” to sell liquor. Of course this is, very 
dreadful. But it would be still more 
dreadful if ‘*the State” should confer upon 
her the right to change her sweet, femi- 
nine nature to the hard, masculine one, by 
going to the polls once a year and voting 
for prohibition. 
thing to how] about. 

Iam working every day beside a woman 
who has, alone and unaided, possessed her- 
self of a house in Washington, property 
in Florida, and lots at a summer resort. 
In addition she has been the sole support 
of her parents and of a dependent sister. 
At her desk, one day, a man was search- 
ing for a pen, and he thus complained: 
‘“*What a collection of pens Miss —— does 
keep! She’s too full of business to keep 
her desk trimmed up, as they say women 
always do. She’s the most business-like 
woman I know of.’’ Of course she is an 
example of a masculine woman. Her 
pleasant home is adorned with pretty 
faney-work done by her own hands. She 
has a masculine habit of rising betimes in 


That would be some- | 








o'clock; of home and 
dinner afier her day’s work at the 
of doing all the family sewing and 


ing, and a few odd, little, but entirely po a 
inine things of that sort. Now if she 
should vote once a year or so, as to how 
the taxes she pays should be used, it 
would make an inferior man of her, no 
doubt, as Mr. Ingalls very wisely sug- 
gests. 

Another woman of my acquaintance 
was left, with three small children. A 
fourth was born to her a few weeks after 
her husband’s death. Four children and 
no bank account was her portion. She 
had maintained herself before marriage, 
and in less than two months after her hus- 
band’s death, she was earning the money 
that kept a house over her babies’ heads, 
bread in their mouths, and clothes on their 
backs. She is uot only doing this to-day, 
but she is sending two of her daughters 
to college, and is supporting her aged 
mother. She, too, has her housework to 
do before and after office hours; but she 
does it bravely, and I have never heard 
her complain. She is a bright, 


suitor, all of whom get but one answer, an 
emphatic ‘‘No.” She says ‘A burnt child 
dreads the fire.” Fancy how masculine 
she would be if she could vote. 
Mary DUNHAM. 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1887. 


ainnipesietiationsiitsiliadlpeieiectit 
WOMEN WISH THEY WERE MEN? 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 
Senator Ingalls says: 
“*T have heard a great many women re- 


gret that they were not men, but [ have | 


never heard a man wish that he was a 
woman, or regret that he had not been 
born a woman.” ; 

I wondered much that the Senator 
should make this statement, unless he was 
about to change his position with regard 
to equal suffrage. ‘lhe reason he assigns, 
why a man does not wish he was a woman, 
is in brief this: Because of the immunity 
he has from the physical burdens and in- 
firmities of thé sex. But such conclusions 
as tothe real cause, seem quite unfound- 
ed. I think the first thought that would 
be likely to come to one’s mind, in view of 
the statement of the senator, would be, 
that it was the most natural thing in the 
world for a man not to wish he had been 
born a woman, in view of the low esti- 
mate in which woman has been held, and 
how she has been ‘‘fettered, cramped, ex- 
cluded and degraded.’’ Would it be nat- 
ural for a dominant party to wish it was a 
subject one? for the master to wish he 
was the slave? for the king to wish he 
was a beggar? Would it be natural for a 
man who considered himself a part of the 
government to wish he was born without 
a country, or in the same relation to it as 
are idiots, maniacs and criminals? Here- 
in lies the real reason, we think, why man 
does not wish to be a woman; and can we 
blame him for this? Considering the 
environments of both sexes for so long a 
time, would it not be natural that he 
should think of-himself as a superior be- 
ing, and not to be spoken of in the same 
category as woman? 





He does not express | 


interest- 
ing woman, and has had more than one ; 





| 


this feeling in so many words, but it bas | 


become-inseparable from his being—a part 
of its woof and texture. 

With regard to Senator Ingalls’ state- 
ment about women, is it not quite natural 
that a woman of energy and high moral 
purpose should sometimes have wished, 
in the past, that she was a man, when she 
saw the need of so many things being 
done that were left undone, and so 
many left undone that imperatively re- 
quired the doing—wrongs to be righted, 
good to be secured? But the wish to bea 
man is not woman’s way of expressing 


herself nowadays, in view of the needs of | 


home, society and the nation. She says 
instead, 1 want my rights as a citizen and 
an individual, and on the same terms that 
man, as a citizen and an individual, has 
his. I want them, the better to discharge 
my obligations to Him whose gospel has 
set me thus far on the road to freedom. 

I know of one prominent lecturer who 
stated, on the platform, that he wished he 
was a woman. Why? That he might 
share the honor and the glory of the work 
she was doing, not only for her own sex, 
but for humanity and the country. Nor 
would it be strange that he, with other 
men, should wish the same for other rea- 
sons. When I read of the many and 
enormous crimes committed by men, 
especially those against chastity, on every 
hand, in private circles, in society, and in 
places of public trust, I pity honest and 
virtuous men that they should have to be 
classed as a part of their sex; and I re- 
joice, as do most other women, notwith- 
standing their physical disabilities, that I 
belong to the sex whose tendencies are to 
purify, refine and elevate the race. There 
is no good reason why the ballot should 
not be as effective an instrument in 
woman's hands, to accomplish this, as it 
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~*~ Mrs, Osgp NICKERSON. 
So. Harath, July 22, 1887. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, JULY 15, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At our last meeting before vacation, we 
appointed a committee of twenty-five to 
correspond with friends of the cause 
throughout the State, and try to arouse 
more interest in the suffrage movement, 
with a view to effecting a new State Asso- 
ciation. We also want to stimulate women 
to patronize suffrage journals, and thereby 
aid in spreading the light. We would 
urgently discourage the patronizing of 
any periodical that opposes or ridicules 
impartial suffrage. * 

A few weeks since, some of the trustees 
of the Unitarian Society here raised the 
question of women being legal members 
and voters in the society, although its 
‘constitution says, ‘*All persons may be- 
come members,” and ail members of 
twenty-one years or more are voters, 
making no distinction as to sex. A ma- 
jority of the women have voted in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of these trustees, but for 
the best interests of the society, which the 
said trustees are believed to antagonize ; 
hence the desire to disfranchise the 
women. ‘They propose to have the ques- 
tion, which turns upon that of whether a 





' woman is a person, adjudicated by the 


Supreme Court, which, in the case of Mary 
Hall, was decided in the affirmative. What 
will the twentieth century think of the 
nineteenth century civilization, that made 
it a question whether the females of the 
genus homo could be classed as persons? 

Woman killing is adiversion in Connect- 
icut, not quite as popular or respectable as 
base ball, but it is a common occurrence ; 
and never was a man hanged for that 
offence in this State. Why should he be, 
ifa woman is not a person? Last week, 
two wives were killed by their husbands, 
in Hartford. I should say that these were 
premeditated murders, but that term ap- 
plies to the killing of persons only. One 
was kicked to death by her “protector,” 
and the other, a respectable and unoffend- 
ing wife, was deliberately shot dead by 
her husband. 

When women vote, this kind of amuse- 
ment will be abated. 

EMILy P. COLLINS. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SONNET. 


BY GOWAN LEA. 
. 





Ah, Rose so sweet! The sweetest of all flowers! 

No sister hast thou to compare with thee; 

The rich, the poor and humble, watch to see 

Thy early bloom, thou queen of summer bowers! 

“Hush!” spake a pleading voice, ‘‘no blossom towers 

Supreme o’er all her sisters of the lea; 

Associate are flowers by you and me 

With time or place,—from these derive their 
powers. 

The yellow Broom that decks my native shore, 

And fragrant Heather on the mountain’s brow, 

Forever must my truest favorites stand; 

To me they’re linked with all poetic lore, 

And memory dwells with pride upon them now,— 

Loved emblems of a wild romantic land! 


oo 


A JAPANESE PUZZLE. 





Evelina is a young lady of this town 
who has a quick wit and readiness of ap- 
prehension. Withal she is of a turn that 
some would call sceptical, but which Lis- 
tener calls inquiring. The charm of Eve- 
lina’s conversation, the fame of her inquir- 
ing mind, leads to her boudoir many 
thoughtful people who desire above all 
things to be amused without ceasing to 
think, and who admire wit the more when 
it shimmers along the surface of reflec- 
tion. 

Evelina, not long ago, received at one 


| of her little parties a young Japanese gen- 





tlemun, who, being much impressed by 
her conversation, requested that he might 
call upon her and learn the reason of some 
things he encountered in this country 
which to him seemed passing strange. 
This permission was as readily accordei 
as it was respectfully asked. 

‘Fair lady,” said the Japanese gentle- 
man, “I would like to learn of you the 
truth of many things that are printed in 
the papers as of daily occurrence.” 

Evelina, with a smile, begged him to be 
more specific in his inquiries. 

“*T saw ina picture paper which seems to 
be eagerly bought,” continued Evelina’s 
visitor, ‘‘a representation of a man stand- 
ing on the outside of a door and endeavor- 
ing to move the lock with a toothpick. 
The picture was in two sections. The sec- 
ond section showed the hallway of the 
house to which the man was endeavoring 
to gain admission with a toothpick. In 
this hallway, indeed upon the stairs, stood 
a woman, with a lamp in one hand and a 
pitcher of water in the other. There was 
no relation between the two actors that I, 
in my ignorance of your customs, could 
divine, but there was a legend importing 




















never-ending aftecti 
Then there was a picture called ae 
Months Later,” representing the young 
woman throwing a flat-iron at the young 
man. Again I encountered a poem so fre- 
quently copied from paper to paper that I 
fear it contained some great, but, to me, 
very unwelcome trath. The first part con- 
tained a lover’s rapturous admiration of 
his sweetheart’s dainty shoes, under which 
he declared the violets bent, but did not 
break, as she passed. ‘he concluding 
stanza was that of the lover become the 
husband, who still rejoiced that his wife 
wore small shoes, because they hurt but 
little when she threw them at his head 
upon bis refusal to buy her an expensive 
head-dress every day. I ask for an ex- 
planation of this strange contradiction be- 
tween the manners of your people as they 
appear to a stranger, and as they are 
chronicled by writers, who must be aware 
of the grave responsibility that rests upon 
them.” 

Evelina was greatly interested in the 
discourse of the Japanese gentleman, and 
considerably diverted by his apparent ac- 
ceptance as truths what are well known to 
be flights of the heavy fancy of wearied 
paragraphers. With considerable diffi- 
dence and an earnest desire to save the 
self-esteem of her visitor, she said: 

*You must know, sir, that the press of 
our country employs men to amuse its 
readers. ‘lhe men so employed are valled 
paragraphers, because what they write is 
not deemed of moment enough to extend 
beyond the limit of a few lines. ‘These 
paragraphers are expected to write much 
and every day. ‘Their fancy, at first light 
and swift, soon, by inordinate exercise, be- 
comes the reverse of strong. lt becomes 
wearied, and is able only to make short, 
uncertain flights, like that of lamed pig- 
eons which circle about their cote unsteadi- 
ly and soon return to it. As you must 
have observed in your travels through the 
world, the contrast which is ever before 
the minds of men is that between the hopes 
of humanity and their disappointments. 
This is, of course, a fertile subject, not 
only for the moralist who considers the 
vanity of human wishes as fraught with 
sadness, but for the cynic who considers it 
as fraught with amusement. Paragraphers 
from the enforced weariness of overtaxed 
imagination become cynics, and in the dis- 
appointment of the dearest and most inti- 
nate of wishes see material always existing 
and always appealing to the popular inter- 
est. That many marriages are disappoint- 
ing is only too true; that many wives are 
shrewish is evident. To work these facts 
into shapes that tickle the cynic’s fancy is 
the delight of many paragraphers, who rep- 
resent wives throwing shoes at their hus- 
bands or tearing the hair from their heads. 
Some paragraphers have written many 
hundred short stories to support the hy- 
pothesis that baldness in men is thus oc- 
casioned. Our people take these jokes for 
what they are worth, which is nothing. 
That I am right, ‘the existence of the insti- 
tution of marriage in the United States 
proves, for no one could be so mean or base 
as to enter into matrimony if it was what 
our paragraphers represent, especially if 
women were so brutal, coarse, extravagant 
and unfeeling as the jokers of the press 
depict them.” 

“And why,” asked the Japanese gentle- 
man, “do not the ladies of the country 
protest against such misrepresentation ?” 

‘*Because,” said Evelina, ‘‘nobody be- 
lieves the misrepresentation; because the 
leaden fancy of the jokers flies far below 
that height at which American women are 
placed by the esteem and loyalty of such 
American men as are not compelled by 
miserable fate to turn out three hundred 
and sixty-five columns of jokes in three 
hundred and sixty-five days.” 

Much pondering over Evelina’s explana- 
tion, the Japanese gentleman went on his 
way to investigate some ocher peculiarities 
of our country that had fastened them- 
selves upon his observing mind.— The Lis- 
tener, in Boston Transcript. 

oo 
WOMEN IN NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


LEBANON, O., JULY 26, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

President A. Holbrook. the honored 
founder of the National Normal Univer- 
sity of Lebanon, O., deserves a place in 
the list of woman’s benefactors. Not only 
does this institution admit men and women 
upon like conditions and with equal privi- 
leges, but by his personal influence he has 
encouraged and aided thousands of lady 
pupils to obtain a higher education and to 
fit themselves for business and profes- 
sional life. In his struggle for the *‘new” 
in education, he has constantly affirmed 
that woman’s unrestricted presence will 
mean a new reign of purity in the school 
and college, as well as at the ballot-box. 
We, the women teachers and pupils of the 
N. N. U., think it the only place in the 








































































































































































































are prospective missionaries, 
lawyers, etc. 

Ata recent meeting of the Y. W.(, 4. 
the topic for discussion was dress reforgy, 
Copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL (which 
is a welcome and appreciated ‘visitor here) 
having been previously distributed, = 
bifurcated garment was discussed, The 
lady who spoke most strongly in its tavor 
(a prospective M. D.) received the heart. 
est applause. So you see the world js 
moving in Lebanon. Frances E. Willarg 
is our patron saint, and half-a-dozen copies 
of “How to Win,” placed in the library, 
constituted the President’s New Year's 
gift to the ladies of the institation. 

In his latest magazine article, President 
Holbrook sets forth his theory of woman's 
influence in school mapvagement. In this 


| respect he takes a step further forward 


than has ever been advocated even by the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. Emma Dattey, 
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POOR WOMEN SWINDLED. 





The Chicago police headquarters haye 
been honored with visits during the past 
few days from threescore or more ladies, 
who complained of the swindle perpe 
trated on them by parties who advertise 
for lady stenographers, type-writers and 
copyists, inviting them to call at No. 382 
Wabash Avenue, where the sign of ‘Kirk. 
land & Edwards, Brokers,” swung in the 
breezes. An oily young man taxed them 
sums varying from one to three dollars, in 
return for which they were to receive posi- 
tions. Each applicant was given a receipt 
like this: 

“Received of » One dollar 
office fees, to be refunded in case of dis- 
satisfaction one week from date. 

E. W. KIRKLAND. 
Per Edwards.” 

Most of the applicants were dissatisfied 
at the end of one week, but could find no 
one to refund the office fee. Officers 
Rohan and Meyers visited the broker's 
office and arrested E. P. Barry and E. W. 
Kirkland, alias Edwards, who are locked 
up at the Central Station. 
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UNFAIR WAGES OF WOMEN. 











Even when doing the same kind of work, 
and work which a woman plainly can do 
as well as a man, the woman invariably 
received less wages than the man. In the 
manufacture of cotton goods the men 
mule-spinners received one dollar and 
fifty-seven cents a week, men frame-spin- 
ners received one dollar a week, and men 
ring-spinners (the third hands) received 
three dollars and sixty-six cents a week 
more than women received who did pre 
cisely the same kind of work. Girls, a8 
spare hands in reeling and warping, earned 
five dollars and eleven cents a week less 
than men, though reckoned as second 
hands at the same work. In the cloth- 
room women were paid two dollars and 
forty-nine cents a week less than the men. 
In the manufacture of musical instro- 
ments women action-makers earned six 
dollars and fifty cents less per week than 
the men. In the manufacture: of paper 
girl finishers earned four dollars aud 
seventy-three cents less than the med, 
and less even than the boys engaged. 
Men proof-readers received twelve dollars 
and forty-eight cents a week more that 
women proof-readers. Women press 
feeders were paid two dollars and seventy- 
nine cents a week less than the men, and 
women book-compositors received four 
dollars a week less than men. In the 
manufacture of rubber goods, women rub- 
ber-workers received three dollars asd 
forty-five cents, and women spoolers re 
ceived two dollars and fifty-eight cents* 
week less than the men doing the same 
kind of work. In the manufacture 
woollen goods, women earders earned tw? 
dollars and seventy-three cents, and wowel 
spinners earned two dollars and eighty 
seven cents, and women weavers © 
one dollar and eight cents less thao 
men doing the same kind of work (l 
Ann. Rep., pp. 422, 426); and 80 
story runs all through. 

It is impossible to believe that this ube 
form difference in wages puid to men 
women can be owing to any similar 
form difference in the ability of the ope 
tive to do the work. Because maay 
these occupations are ones in which # 
woman would certainly do as good 
and might very naturally be e 
and no doubt does, excel as a worker, wi 
yet they always receive less than mel-— 
Wm. 1. Bowditch, in The Forgotten Wome 
of Massachusetts. 





Mrs. H. H. Todd read a .papet ® 
woman suffrage before the W. O- is 
Convention in Berkeley, Cal., which.” 
well received. aye 
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gosstP AND GLEANINGS. 


a. 0. ‘Houghton has has given $500 worth 


of books to the University of Vermont, of 
phn he is a graduate. 

The elections of school trustees in Salt 
Lake City this week have resulted in a 
marked decrease in the Mormon vote, and 
the election of the Gentile candidates in 
five of the twenty-six districts. 


The women of New York have been 

more patents than their sisters in 

aay other State. ‘The women of Massa- 

ebusetts, Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
rank next in order. 

The Century, for July, has remarkable 
{lastrations of ‘instantaneous photograph- 
ing,” —"*The Horse in Motion,” by Edward 
Mugbridge, who has views of 20,000 instan- 
taneous photos. 

The country cannot afford to let itself be 
ruled by the saloons in any degree or 
under any pretext. It has the power to 
defend its integrity and safety against such 
aconspiracy; and that power will be ap- 
plied in a resolute and conclusive way.— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

A Paterson (N. J.) Justice, after repea:- 
ing the formula of an oath to a young 
woman, ended as usual by saying, ‘Kiss 
the book.”” ‘‘I will not,” was the unex- 
pected reply ; ‘the last witness that was 
sworn was chewing tobacco, and the one 
before him had fever blisters on his lips.” 
Sbe was permitted to affirm. 

John B. Buchtel, of Ohio, recently add- 
ed to his former gifts to Buchtel College, 
Akron, Ohio, the sum of $174,000 in bonds 
and policies. This makes the sum of his 
donations to the college since 1879, $405,- 
000. Buchtel is one of the few colleges in 
the country entirely out of debt, and it is 
eoeducational. 

Since March 4, 1886, not a single Repub- 
lican has been appointed to serve in the 
pension office, Washington, D. C., though 
all the appointments are stated to have 
been made under the civil-service rules. 
Yet the civil-service reformers do not 
publicly denounce the fraud. They ought, 
in consistency and self-respect, to do so. 


Probably the oldest woman in Indiana 
is Mrs. Magdalena Boggs, who lives with 
her daughter, Mrs. Anna Rothermel, at 
Milton, Wayne County. Mrs. Boggs was 
born in Lancaster County, Penn., Decem- 
ber 22, 1783, and is consequently past 103 
years old. She is still bright and active 
for one of her great age. Mrs. Boggs 
was the mother of eleven children, five of 
whom are living. 

Mr. Powderly, said, in his speech at 
Lynn: “In one Pennsylvania County ina 
single year $17,000,000 was spent for 
liquor, and it was estimated that $11,000,- 
000 of that amount came from working- 
men.” ‘hat may very well be a just esti- 
mate, for it has been calculated that be- 
tween 400,000,000 and $500,000,000 yearly 
is spent upon drink by the workingmen 
of the entire country. 

Dr. O. Cone, of Buchtel College, in his 
baccalaureate sermon, said: 


“It was a happy augury for the fortune 
of Buchtel College that at its foundation 
it took woman into its confidence and hon- 
ored her. For itis a law of the economy 
of human life that woman is destined to 
be a blessing or a curse according as she is 
Tegarded and treated by man. Nature has 
made these two one, and whoever attempts 
to separate their fortunes will have to 
reckon with her inexorable powers.” 


Woman is rapidly coming into the prom- 
ised land. At least one-half of the book 
Writers of the present time are women. 
Twenty American women have pictures in 
this year’s Paris salon. Several hundred 
Women have graduated from the medical 
schools of this country since March. There 
are 2,400 unmarried women in the mission- 
ary field, and several women have recently 
made snug competences as inventors.— 


Boston Globe. 


The custom of giving girls in the early 
teens quarter] y or monthly allowances for 
their small current expenses, instead of 
making all purchases for them, is growing 
in favor, and is an excellent idea. ‘There 
is no better way to teach girls correct and 
methodical business habits, and girls ought 
© know the value of money and the best 
Way of spending it, for a great part of 

man’s prosperity depends upon the 
Practical financial ability of his wife.— 
Northwest. 


Alfred Holbrock, President of the Na- 
Normal University, in Lebanon, O., 


“For many 
ng this 
‘rules of order or decorum. 
that any pupil follow a prescribed 
ot me in his hours of — most 
pupils, however, do make a pro- 
h . each for himself or herself; and 
ity conscientiously and pleas- 

‘up to such a programme.” 

tothe wen, freedom is allowed to the 
Neen as to the young men, and 
Holbrook adds that “no seandal be- 


Sina a place here, 
er es eanenn 0 titey 


ears I have succeeded in 
nstitution with absolutely 


-eign-born fathers, 305; with foreign-born 


‘ four years. 


Itis not re- 





On the thirteenth day of July, 1787, the 
Congress of the United States organized 
its first Territory and named it “The Ter- 
ritory Northwest of the Ohio River.” Mr. 
Wm. M. Noss has published a little book, 
‘The Story of a Hundred Years,” tracing 
the territorial growth of this country from 
that date to the present time. The domain 
of the United States at that time embraced 
all the territory east of the Mississippi 
River, except Florida, and was 820,680 
square miles in extent. 

Speaking of woman's labor, Mr. Pow- 
deriy defined the position of the Order in 
favor of absolute equality between the 
sexes, the same pay for the same work 
whether done by man or woman. ‘That 
which she makes sells for the same price 
on the market, and we, whether we have 
500,000, whether we have 1,000,000 or 
5,000,000 members, every man and woman 
has said that for equal work she shall re 
ceive equal pay, side by side, with her 
brother man.” 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper reports her 
Ww. C. T. U. work among the colored peo- 
ple. She quotes with pride the Kansas 
papers, which say that ‘‘the vote of the 
colored women on the side of whiskey was | 

| 





surprisingly small.” Also from an East- | 
ern paper, the Christian Recorder, ‘*All re- | 
ports from Kansas applaud the fidelity of 
the colored women to the Law and Order | 
ticket.” Says the Messenger, ‘*They stood | 
a solid front against the enemy; no money | 
could buy them, no threats intimidate, no | 
flatteries persuade them. They said, we 
are for.law and order against the saloon.” 

The gross debt of Boston is now $46,- 
799,000, according to City Auditor Dodge's | 
report, just issued—an increase of nearly | 
$3,000,000. The sinking funds and means 
of redemption exceed $20,000,000, and the 
net debt is $16,317,000. The income of 
the ,.water-works exceeds the interest and 
the entire cost of maintenance. The legal 
limit of debt at present ts two per cent. of 
the average valuation for five years, and 
this limit is exceeded by the present debt 
to the amount of $2,380,000. This shows 
the financiering of men alone. Is there 
not need of women to help? 

The Danvers Lunatic Asylum publishes 
the following interesting and important 
facts: 7 

The number of persons admitted dur- 


ing the year with native-born fathers is 
182; with native mothers. 188; with for- 
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mothers, 299, Of the persons admitted, 
401 were from cities or large towns, and 
86 from country districts. As usual, the 
occupations most largely represented were 
those purely mechanical. Of the alleged 
cases of insanity, intemperance accounts 
for 65; heredity. 47; general ill health, 57; 
domestic trouble, 25; and 96 are unas- 
signed. Five males are brought to their 
condition by business reverses, 8 of each 
sex by physical overwork, 1 male by men- 
tal overwork, 5 males and 6 females by re- 
ligious excitement, and 10 males and 6 fe- 
males are adjudged not insane. Of the 87 
deaths, 25 were caused by general paraly- 
sis. 

In the recent debates at the London 
University College, Miss Mary Lowndes 
made an able speech in support of the the- 
ory that self-analysis retards healthy men- 
tal and moral development. In the moral, 
as in the physical world, she said, contem- 
plation of self was apt to induce an ab- 
normal condition in the part under obser- 
vation, and this was fatal to healthy de- 
velopment. The opposer, in a speech of 
considerable eloquence, pointed out that 
there was no close analogy between phys- 
ical and moral growth, that the ‘one was 
an unconscious, involuntary process, and 
the other was not. The primary condi- | 
tion of moral growth, indeed, was the ex- 
ercise of a faculty directly controllable by 
the human will, and that was the faculty 
of introspection. The discussion was car- | 
ried on by Mrs. Mallet, Mrs. R. Garnett, 
Miss Heather-Bigg, Miss Bury, Mrs. 
Brooksbank and other students of the col- 
lege, and a resolution in favor of self-anal- 
ysis was finally carried. 

After the Queen, the most famous woman 
of the hour in England is Miss Agnata 
Ramsay, aged twenty, the winner, as has 
been announced, of the first place in the 
Cambridge classical examination. Miss 
Ramsay has distanced all of the male stu- 
dents, although she has studied Greek only 
She is a granddaughter of 
Prof. Ramsay, of Glasgow, and her father 
was a double first class man at Oxford. 
Miss Agnata was a pupil at Girton College. 
Her triumph is not the only female victory 
in medizwval and modern language, as in 
the examination Miss Hervey, of Newn- 
ham College, stands alone in the first 
class of that institution; Miss Tooke, of 
Newnham, at the head of the second class, 
and Miss Young, of Girton, at the top of 
the first class of her college. These achieve- 
ments, which are likely to lead to the im- 
mediate admission of women to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities degrees, have 
dealt a tremendous blow to the theory, 
tenaciously adhered to in these institu- 
tions, that the intellect of women is in- 
ferior to that of men.— New Orleans Times- 
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omplexion. 


Pn. AGNOLIA BALM contains ev erything necessary to secure a Soft, Rich, Pliable 
nani Healthy, Blooming Complexion. Being a Liquid, ’tis applied in a mo- 


ment, like water and no more injurious. 
effects of a Hot Summer Sun, 


It Instantly does away with the Burning 


Yachting parties, Boating parties and Ladies 


taking Walks, Rides or Out-door Exercise at any of the Seaside or Rural Resorts, 


will find Magnolia Ralm a gz 
Hot Scorching Winds, Dusty Roads an 
many Insect Bites! 


It is a pure LIQUID, applied in a moment to the FACE, 


and HANDS, its use cannot b 


reat comfort in abating the trials of a Perspiring Sun, 


d all the ailments of too much Heat and too 


NECK, ARMS 
e detected—strictly harmless 


and worth its weight in gold to every woman in the land to overcome the 
bad efiects of HEAT, TAN, SUNBURN and every kind of Skin blem- 


ish! Try it once and you'll 
without it! 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. SO IS THE UNION SIGNAL, 


Established 1874 


— Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
™ measure in a style peculiar to | 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 






Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-eewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
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A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
theleather. Bottle contains double the quantity 
of other dressings. 25c. . Your Shoe Dealer has it. 


Five FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion | Blemishes, 
w such as ee. Coes —_ 
‘orms, Eczemas, rms, erpes, ingles, 
F ane Ma Lae belo Mienn, Blotches, ‘Buffusions, 
Bo Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] a 
icing Moth, Freckles, Tan Sunburn, 
lich, ites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, ee. 
CURES «. Dandruff, Heat, Burnin Heat, Burning and Itching of 
? Chronic, fay XO or Neuralgia 
Scala He Head and other 


CURES Aan, aig arin hn o 


ARRESTS pt | =< a 1 iw and induces a 
RESTORES New tiatr on’ Baia Piaces. 


UNSURPASSED ‘As Dressing for the Fairy 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soll pe! Tnjures T Ts not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *:..77s2: 
trifiee, 


many. of their own volition, use it as a Den’ 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FACTS, css questo, to tre sat 
f thousands, in all ps the country. 


pee en ete., a <= — enna 
SMITH BROS., Props., 2 SR eaahagoen M, Daren, 


. na CACTUS sTUS BALM, i and’ Dressing for the 


ot Ry fT in Headaebe and = 
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never again consent to be 


THE TEMPERANCE IDEA 


Is GROWING. 


THE ORGAN OF THE 
‘NATIONAL W. C. T. U. 


4 June, 1885, 11,000. ) and more 


CIRCULATION ¢ June, 1887, 36,000. § coming! 


During June and July we receive new yeasly sub- 


scribers at the wonderfully low rate of 
1@- 75 CENTS. <©% 
Send for Sample Copy. 
BUT 
You 
WOULD NOT 
REGRET if 
IF 
you 
SHOULD RISK 
75 CTs. 
as you want to grow with the growers! Send for 
Free Bulletin of Publications. Sample copy of our 
fine juvenile paper (“The Young Crusader,” 50 cents 
ayear). Address all orders to the publisher, 


GEORGE C. HALL, 


161 LA SALLE St., CHICAGO. 


White Cross Tracts, 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 





ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(The W. C. T. U. Publishing House.) 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 


Neat, Durable and Comfortable. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 

Parties being convinced that ZY LONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 
represented, can always obtain the same, 


FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent's Collars, 20c. : for $1.10. = 00 ae, doz. 
Cuffs,  40c. 2.20. 


La‘dies Collars, 15c. } “ - 85c. ts0 “ 
“ Cuffs, 30c.6 “ 1.70. 3.00 “ 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 





For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 





ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to eularge and 
improve the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat “things. ° 


4. The WoMAN’S JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formerly, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. . 

8. New Subseribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or a 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its ese 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | PP!TORS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a pone, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work hae just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner ea Ay. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 ets., 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts., 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 

















Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or ss Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
ore. oney sent in letters not registered, at 


irae of the pane io oon ipt f 
rece the pa a sufficient receipt for 
oo dee Bd e change of date printed 

the Raper is a receipt for renewals. T 

ould be made the first or second week after the 

money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

munica’ and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
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NEWPORT WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


On Thursday, August 11, a Woman Suf- 
frage Convention will be held in the Casino 
at Newport, R. I., for the purpose of 
gathering the friends of Rhode Island to- 
gether for social intercourse and general 
business. 

There will be two sessions, viz., at 3 
and 8 P. M., to be addressed chiefly by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who will preside, 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
President of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, possibly Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and others. 

It is hoped also to have a number of 
Rhode Island speakers, and to see many of 
the friends from that State. It will be a 
very convenient time for Massachusetts 
friends to visit Newport. It is very de- 
sirable to have all the Rhode Island friends 
present in the afternoon, to talk over plans 
for a table at the Bazaar, to be held in 
Boston in December, as a means of raising 
funds to organize that State of four coun- 
ties, thirty-three towns and three cities. 
The morning train leaves Boston at 8.30. 
A.M. Try to reach Newport in time to 
spend the morning in sight-seeing, and be 
on hand promptly at the meeting at 3 P. M. 

If basket lunches are taken, there will 
be a fine opportunity to meet and have the 
midday meal together on the veranda or 

The beautiful Casino, where the Con- 
vention will be held, is open only in the 
summer, and is the place where fashiona- 
ble parties are held. The Convention is 
open to the public, and we hope for a 
general attendance. A kind friend, Mr. 
Phipps, of Newport, engaged a carriage 
in the hall. Excursion tickets, round 
trip, $2.50. 
and driver for my use while there making 
the arrangements. OC. 8. P. 


—_—_—__-+ ¢«—____ 
THE SAME OLD PRANKS. 


Women do not often hear the outright 
disrespect which underlies much expressed 
opinion in regard tothem. But the Mari- 
etta College Olio relieves itself and ex- 
poses its contempt, as follows: 

‘*What effect would the admission of co- 
education have on the alumni? An impor- 
tant question, and one which we think we 
can answer. ‘Their love for the old col- 
lege would depart. It would no longer be 
the same old place,where they had studied 
the same old books and played the same 
old pranks. All would be changed, and 
the loyalty of the alumni along with the 
rest.” 

This burst was called out by a hiat of 
the Advance in favor of co-education. In 
reply the Advance says: 

**Nevertheless, we will venture to guess 
that the alumni of that excellent college, 
who may have played ‘the same old 
pranks,’ are not quite so daft as that comes 
to. We confess we had not thought of the 
‘same old pranks’ argument before; but, 
come to think of it, itis as valid an argu- 
ment as we remember to have heard in 
favor of the policy of excluding young 
women from our richly endowed colleges. 
Next we know, the aforesaid alumni will 
be playing the ‘same old pranks’in attempt- 
ing to exclude women from the home. 
The ‘same old pranks’ have been played 
over and over again in China, in India, 
and, indeed, in all barbaric society from 
time immemorial. But, thank God! in the 
higher institutions of learning in America, 
they will sometime get played out.” 

One of the “old pranks” has been the 
pretence that the standard of college re- 
quirement would have to be lowered if 
women were admitted, to adapt it to the 
feebler capacity of women. But just now 
comes the fact that at the Cambridge 
(England) examinations, Miss A. F. Ram- 
sey, of Girton College, has made a most 
brilliant record. She has beaten all the 
male students in the great Classical Tripos, 
she being the only one of either sex to pass 
in the first division, thus being practically 
the senior classic of the year at. Cam- 
bridge. Miss Ramsey is only twenty years 
old. Miss E. M. Hervey, of Newnham, 
gained a similar place of honor in the 
medizval language tripos. A few years 
ago, Cornell offered prizes for Greek and 
Latin. The Greek prize was won by Miss 
Thomas, a daughter of Dr. Mary F. Thom- 
as, of Richmond, Ind. ; the Latin prize was 
taken by Miss Mary Ladd, now of Chauncy 
Hall. 

The testimony is uniform that where co- 
education exists the women students take 
a large share of the prizes, always easily 
holding a first rank. This being the case, 


is it not probable that the Olio is moved to 
the above by a private dread of being sur- 
passed by women students? 

When women were admitted to medical 
degrees in London University, one of the 
men doctors said that “if women were ad- 
mitted, his diploma, which had cost him a 
great deal, would not be worth a penny to 
him.” Is something akin to this the matter 
with the Olio? But whether it is or not 
matters little to women. Co-education has 
come to them and they are equal toit. If 
any alumni are unable to be “loyal” when 
women bave equal opportunities for edu- 


cation, the trouble is in the alumni. 
L. 8. 


ROBBING HIS WIFE. 


The JInter-Ocean of the 23d inst. states 
that a Mrs. Gerhardt Yegen, of Chicago, 
was lately found sick and destitute, una- 
ble to care for her four children aged from 
two tofour. Mrs. Dodge, the matron at 
Desplaines Street, took charge of the chil- 
dren and sent them to the Home of the 
Friendless. Mrs. Yegen said that her hus- 
band had deserted her, taking with him 
six hundred dollars which she had re- 
ceived from the sale of a piece of prop- 
erty. She told the matron that her hus- 
band had run away with another woman 
whom she did not know. On the 22d inst. 
Gerhardt Yegen turned up and was locked 
up at the Desplaines Street Station, but no 
charge has yet been made against him, as 
it is no crime under Illinois laws for a man 
to rob his wife. He had spent all the money, 
and his wife is now very sick, deprived of 
her children, and without means. 

Women should consider such a case, 
and reflect that, if women could help make 
the laws, facts like the above would be im- 


possible. L. 8. 
oe e  - 





SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP, 


Hon. Charles B. Waite, of Chicago, ina 
remarkable article in the Chicago Law 
Times, reprinted in the last two numbers 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, proves con- 
clusively that in America, under the U. 8. 
Constitution, suffrage is a right of citizen- 
ship, subject to regulation by the States, 
but not to abrogation except for reasona- 
ble cause. ‘Therefore, a citizen of sound 
mind and mature age, not convicted of 
crime, cannot justly be disfranchised. A 
citizen who violates the law may, indeed, 
justly be deprived of his franchise, as he 
may Be deprived of his liberty or life, but 
none the less, his franchise, like his lib- 
erty or life, is a right appertaining to his 
citizenship. ‘The principle laid down by 
Justice Washington and endorsed by 
Chancellor Kent affirms that one of the 
privileges aud immunities of citizenship is 
“to enjoy the elective franchise according 
to the regulations of the law of the State.” 

The opening sentence of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, unanimously adopted 
and proclaimed by the delegates of the thir- 
teen colonies as the basis of their united 
political action, goes still farther than this: 
It affirms that governments exist only to 
secure the personal rights of citizens, and 
are just only when they rest upon the con- 
sent of the governed. Whether true or 
not, these are the principles on which our 
governments, State and National, are 
founded. ‘Therefore, the arbitrary, sweep- 
ing, unreasonable proscription of any 
class of citizens by the States, in the exer- 
cise of their undoubted right to “regulate” 
the suffrage, is an infringement upon the 
privileges and immunities of citizenship 
guaranteed by the U. 8. Constitution. To 
deny the suffrage to individual idiots, 
lunatics, felons, or minors is not such an 
infringement, because, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, these persons are incapable 
of exercising a rational choice for their 
own advantage or that of the State. To 
deny the right to citizens who cannot read 
and write, though of doubtful propriety, 
is not such an infringement, provided the 
ability to read and write is deemed essen- 
tial to a judicious exercise of the right, 
and provided also that government offers 
every citizen the means of learning to read 
and write and thereby qualifying. But to 
deny suffrage to negroes because they are 
black, or to women because they are fe- 
males, thereby setting up an insurmount- 
able barrier, is an usurpation by the State 
of powers reserved to the people—that is, 
to the whole body of citizens. 

Suffragists, therefore, should insist upon 
the radical distinction between regulating 
and abrogating the suffrage, admitting 
the right of the States to regulate, but de- 
nying their right to abrogate. In every 
construction of legislative power under 
existing constitutional forms, the utmost 
latitude should be claimed in the direction 
of freedom and equality, the legal infer- 
ence being always in favor of individual 
rights. 

Fortunately, every State Legislature 
has a legal right to establish the widest 
qualifications for suffrage in all elections 
and for all offices of its own creation. 
The constitutional limitations apply only 
to State officers expressly created by the 





State Constitution. Municipal and_presi- 





dential suffrage can be conferred on women 
by statute under existing State constitu- 
tions. When these important rights have 
been secured, (as in Wyoming Territory,) 
the practical results of women’s voting 
will soon convince the majority of men 
of the propriety of amending their State 
Constitutions by striking out the word 
male. The courts will ultimately decide 
that the sex limitation, wherever it exists, 
is unconstitutional and void, because in 
conflict with the guarantees of the Federal 
Constitution and with the fundamental 


principle of representative government. 
Hi. B. B. 


BAZAAR NOTES. 

What do gentlemen need? This is the 
question I am asked to answer by a Mich- 
igan lady who is interested in the Bazaar. 
She says, ‘‘My husband is my very efli- 
cient assistant.” Why not have that hus- 
band answer this knotty question? I took 
the letter toa young woman who knows. 
I now think it would have been perplexing 
for a man to have enamerated them. He 
wants but little in this line until some 
good lady friend reminds him, by a gift, 
of its usefulness. The list is not complete. 
Will any of our readers add to it? Below 
is the result of the conference: 

Dressing-gown and slippers, of course, 
and slipper-cases, embroidered neck 
scarfs and embroidered or initial handker- 
chiefs, silk travelling-caps, travelling- 
cases of rolled leather with compartments 
for brush and comb, soap, towel, etc., 
shaving sets of paper for the razor, neck- 
ties of all descriptions,—black silk and 
light summer ties, and white ministerial 
ones,—broom-cases, pin-cases, silk knitted 
wristlets, handkerchief- cases, watch- 
cases, laundry-bags, and the needle-work 
upon it (‘‘We don’t mind wash-day, do 
we?”), clock-scarfs, linen sets, shirts, col- 
lars and cuffs, night-shirts, socks, splash- 
ers, newspaper-holders, initial hat-bands 
to mark the ownership, to be placed in the 
top of the hat, umbrella and cane cases 
with two compartments, and over the top, 
for a handle, is worked, ‘‘Don’t forget to 
take me” (this is a reminder for the 
owner, not for the roan who has his eye 
on it), dozens and dozens of embroidered 
suspenders. I have heard of young 
women taking almost hundreds of orders 
for these at bazaars, and filling them after 
the bazaar was over. Like aprons for 
women, the supply is always short of the 
demand. 

These questions mean that gentlemen’s 
needs are to be supplied. 

Cora Scott Ponp. 


KANSAS MOVING. 








ATCHISON, KAN., JULY 25, 1887. 
Dear Miss Pond: In response to your re- 
quest for Bazaar notes, [ will state that 
the Atchison Equal Suffrage Association 
is manifesting much interest in the New 
England Bazaar, and hopes to be well 
represented on the Kansas table. We are 
anticipating a grand convention here this 
fall, and expect through its influence to 
increase our membership and also to re- 
ceive large donations for the Bazaar. 
With great interest, I am with vou in the 

cause, AUGUSTA KNOWER, 
Sec. Atchison E. S. A. 


MICHIGAN AT WORK. 


Mrs. M. E. Root, 407 Centre Avenue, 
Bay City, Michigan, has charge of the ar- 
rangement of Bazaar work for the Michi- 
gan State Table. 

—_————— 0 oo 
SEX IN SIN. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

The tribute to Mrs. Hamilton Fish, in 
your last number, contains a rather ex- 
traordinary passage, to which it might be 
wrong not to direct attention. Itis a pas- 
sage which applauds the attitude of Mrs. 
Fish and her two friends, the three ac- 
knowledged ‘‘queens” of Washington so- 
ciety for the ten years following 1867, 
toward the “irresponsible persons of both 
sexes” who then crowded the capital. 
This attitude is characterized as a “‘work 
of purification” and a “determined stand 
for virtue.” The method of the work, 
with reference respectively to men and 
women, is described as follows: ‘Many 
of the men referred to occupied positions 
of such power that members of a disfran- 
chised sex could not afford to slight them ; 
still, while treated with outward courtesy, 
they were made to feel that their charac- 
ter was known;” “‘the feminine adventur- 
esses were gently but effectively repelled 
from the circles they sought to corrupt ;” 
“they found themselves omitted when the 
cards of invitation were issued ;” but,‘‘rage 
as they might, they could not drive her to 
invite to her house any woman whose rec- 
ord had any stain; and the sole quarrel 
her husband ever had with a foreign min- 
ter, which made much stir at the time, 
was due to his wife’s persistent refusal, 
for such reasons, to invite the wife of the 
minister.” 

The circumstances of this quarrel will 
doubtless be remembered by many read- 
ers. Mrs. Fish certainly seems to have 
been a woman,of many noble qualities, 





but she does not gain through being rep- 
resented as “one of the many society 
women who sympathized strongly with the 
woman’s rights movement, but whose sit- 
uation prevented public avowal of their 
sympathy,” nor as making sex a ground uf 
discrimination bet ween sinners, as here in- 
dicated. The thought of this common dis- 
crimination, whatever the sins and whoever 
the sinners (and no strict applications are 
here intended), sets ringing in the ears 
again these lines, which had just struck 
my eye in another paper—and which, be 
it said in justice, could hardly have failed 
to appeal to the three society women of 
whom your correspondent writes : 
“Remorse is written on her face,— 
But watch them draw their skirts aside, 


And note that scornful look they cast . 
- On one who fain would stem sin’s tide. 


“And watch them now,—for here he comes 
Who lured that fallen one to sin; 

They greet him with their sweetest smile, 
Ope wide their doors and bid him in. 


“The sin in her, whom we call weak, 
Through life remains a damning blot; 

But ’tis in him, whom we call strong, 
An ‘indiscretion’ soon forgot.” 


EpwIn D. MEAD. 
Boston, July 28, 1887. 


[We fully concur with our correspond- 
ent in the position that there should be 
but one standard of morals. The expres- 
sions quoted do not seem to do justice to 
Mrs. Fish, or accurately to express the 
writer’s real meaning. In the case of men 
holding official positions, like the foreign 
minister referred to, the duty of Mrs. 
Fish was complicated by official consider- 
ations. The man was a representative of 
a foreign power, and as such was entitled 
to official recognition, irrespective of his 
personal shortcomings. His wife, not 
being here in any such capacity, was not 
entitled to similar social recognition. Nor 
could the wife of the Secretary of State 
altogether disregard the public positions 
of persons holding important official posts 
under our own government. If, even in 
these cases, as the writer affirms, bad men 
were made to feel that their character was 
known. we think that Mrs. Secretary Fish 
may very properly be credited with having 
done a *‘ work of purifi-ation.”—-Eps.W. J.] 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTEE, MICH., JULY 27, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our annual school meeting was largely 
attended by women. The W.C. T. U. 
nominated a ticket, which was partial- 
ly successful. But the suffragists did 
little work, being chagrined at not having 
any women placed in nomination, and did 
not feel very enthusiastic over a ticket 
composed exclusively of the “lords of 
creation.” We are getting tired of help- 
ing elect men alone on the school board, 
but, as we are in a minority, we have to 
submit. 

There is this consolation, that the very 
women who opposed woman suffrage five 
years ago are getting educated up to the 
point of attending school meetings, and 
in electioneering they far outdo the suf- 
fragists. FANNIE H. FOWLER. 
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MISS MULLER’S WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
“AT HOME.” 


Miss Muller was at home last night 
(Tuesday) tothe members and friends of 
the Central Committee of the National So- 
clety for Women's Suffrage. There was a 
Jarge and fashionable gathering, including 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Miss Aljjce Stone Blackwell, of Boston, 
U.S., Mrs. Olive Logan, Mr. Woodall, 
M. P., Mr. McLaran, M. P., Mr. W. Shir- 
ley, M. P., Mr. and Mrs. Charles McLaren, 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
Mrs. and Miss Jacob Bright, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, Miss Damian, Miss Florence Bal- 
garnie, Mrs. Ashton Dilke, Dr. Collins, 
Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Flora Steven- 
son (Edinburgh), Dr. Olga Von Dertzen, 
wearing five medals for service rendered 
in nursing during the Danish, Austro-Ger- 
man and Franco-Prussian wars, Miss Shar- 
man-Crawford, etc.—Pall-Mali Gazette. 
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HARVARD ANNEX. 


The ‘‘Annex” girls at Harvard, denied 
the privilege of a ‘‘Sheepskin,” held their 
modest festivities yesterday. Mrs. Agas- 
siz, who is the President of the ‘Society 
for the Collegiate Education of Women,” 
made a brief address, reviewing the prog- 
ress of the school. This year there were 
ninety regular students, and thirty or 
forty in elective courses. Six girls com- 
plete the course this year, and two have 
taken honors. On their class-day the 
graduates and honors girls appeared in 
college caps and gowns, but yesterday 
they wore simple dresses. Many of the 
Harvard professors were among the 
guests. To-morrow is commencement at 
Harvard, and the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
celebrate their festivities the next day. 
This week is the usual Harvard week in 
Boston as well as Cambridge, and the city 
hotels each night are the scenes of college 
suppers and mirth and merriment.—Lilian 
Whiting, in St. Louis Globe Democrat. 











a 
A WORKING-GIRL’S HOME, 


The New England Helping-Hand gp. 
ciety, in their efforts toward a 
home for working-girls, are meeting with 
encouragement almost unprecedented. 4 
fair will be held in the two Horticulturg 
Halls, beginning October 31, 
through the week. The upper hall willbe 
used for the display of useful and 
articles and entertainments. Lower hajj 
will be used as a café. and a novel f 
a market, with stalls, will be 
around the hall, supplied with eve 
a market is supposed to furnish. Comm. 
nications may be addressed to Mrs. Eligg 
Trask Hill, Secretary, Box 1871, Boston, 
or to Ellen M. H. Richards, 24 Monument 
Square, Charlestown, Mass. 
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ENGLISH NOTES AND NEWS, 





The real object of the English oppo. 
nents of the pit-brow women has now 
been made clear. They think that up. 
der the present competitive system, if 
there were fewer workers there would 
be higher wages; they fancy that women 
are the weakest among the workers; they 
know that they are unrepresented ; and 80, 
with a frankness which certainly is admir. 
able, they deliberately say that they will 
prevent the women from working, in order 
that the men may be better off. Now we 
protest with all our force against this So. 
cialism of the benevolent policeman kind, 
and especially when it is used in the first 
place against the weak and unrepresented. 
It is possible that in the future it may be 
well for all labor to be regulated by the 
State. In that event it seems to us thata 
healthy State will not prevent women who 
care to do so from engaging in good 
healthy out-door work for short hours and 
high wages; at any rate, if it begins with 
the worst work for women, it will have 
plenty to do before it gets to the pit-brow. 
But if in the present you are to pass laws 
to keep up wages, it must be done, not by 
attacking the women, but by attacking for 
the moment the employers and permanent- 
ly the landlords.— The Church Reformer. 


We are sorry to learn from The School- 
mistress that a course in a Training Col- 
lege by no means assures a pupil-teacher 
of a speedy appointment on leaving. It 
appears that every year the chances of ob- 
taining posts become fewer, and that a 
number of teachers who completed their 
term last September, are still unable to 
get appointments.—The Woman, London. 


Miss Alleard’s appeal in the **Protestant 
Convent Case” was, on Saturday, dis- 
missed with costs. Miss Allcard became 
in 1870 a postulant and novice, and in 
1871 a professed sister—taking the vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience—of the 
“Sisters of the Poor,” an Anglican Sis 
terhood founded by Miss Skinner in 1868, 
under the spiritual guidance of the Vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Finsbury. While in the 
Convent, Miss Allcard made over to it 
some £7,000, which she had inherited from 
her father. The rule of the Sisterhood 
forbade her seeking external advice, and 
on the plea that the gifts were made by 
her while under “spiritual influence,” she 
sought to recover the money. Her action 
was, however, dismissed by Mr. Justice Ke- 
kewich with costs. Against this decision 
Miss Alleard appealed, and the appeal was 
heard by Lords-Justices Cotton, Lindley, 
and Bowen, and dismissed with costs 
Lord-Justice Cotton dissenting. Surely 
this will be a lesson to women, of the 
danger of binding themselves by medieval 
vows. This voluntary slavery is the 
worst of all, for it takes from the captive 
the right of complaint. 


The public inquiry, relating to the 
rest of Miss Cass, is going on at the Cer 
tral Police-station, Great Scotland-yard, 
London, England, before Sir Charles Wat 
ren. Mr. Grain (with whom was Mr. 
Abraham), instructed by Mr. Bartram, 
represent Miss Cass and her employet, 
Mrs. Bowman; and Mr. St. John Wontoer 
is representing the policeman Endacott 
During the course of the proceedings 
Monday, Sir Charles Warren remarked 
that if a woman charged a man with # 
oftence, corroborative evidence was 
quired, whereas there were many cases '? 
which only one man’s evidence was taken 
against a woman. 


A system has grown up in this highly 
vaunted Christian country which sh 
be altered. There are traditionary 
sions which form precedents to new 
trates; but now that a flagrant @ 
has been made—a mistake that bas - 
more wide-reaching effect than any 00€ 
the annals of our police 
thing should be done whereby _ 
shall be dealt out with even hand 
to man and woman. Fie upon @ 
that seizes upon an outcast and is 
a pampered hypocrite to return inte «a 
cirele of society. If police law ba rf 
come defective through original error A 
lax custom, let the law be amen 
once. Ifthe law cannot be 
it should be repealed.—Pall Mall Gast 
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’ THE DIFFERENCE. 
#4 boat that was going to rescue the 
passengers of the steamer Champlain, 
which was burned off Charlevoix, Mich., a 
few days ago, met a woman swimming 
with a child, which she held 
its clothing in her teeth. When the 
of the rescuing boat offered to take 
per on board she told him to hurry to the 
others, as she could take care of herself. 
She reached the shore in safety, and when 
another of the shipwrecked passengers 
was taken from the boat in an almost 
frozen condition, she took off her flannel 
anderskirt and wrapped it around him. 
Her name is Miss Mary Wakefield, and she 

lives at Charlevoix.” 

This brave woman has no vote, but the 
pugilist who pounds his neighbor to jelly 
isa full-fledged voter. ‘The difference in 
the acknowledged rights of the two is that 


he one is a man, the other a woman. 
be & 





EDWIN THOMPSON'S RECEPTION, 


Acomplimentary meeting was tendered 
to Rev. Edwin Thompson in this city, last 
Saturday, by John G. Whittier, Ex.-Gov. 
Claflin, Theodore D. Weld, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, and many of the best citizens. 
The occasion was the seventy-eighth birth- 
day of Mr. ‘Thompson, and the tribute was 
given on account of his long and earnest 
devotion to the anti-s’~ -~ry cause. 


———+e—___ 
LETTER FROM MRS. BLAKE. 


DELAVAN, WIs., JULY 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

From Lake Bluff I went to Lake Geneva, 
the favorite summer resort of Wisconsin, 
alovely spot. Imagine a lake of crystal- 
clear water, lying among hills, wood- 
ed to the shore, except where villas, 
camps or hotels break the outline. The 
lake is graceful in shape, with deep bays 
indenting the land. Many of the summer 
residences are palatial in their appoint- 
ments. Here Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert has a cottage close to the shore, 
looking out across the blue waters of one 
of the bays, to the old Indian gardens oa 
the one side and a forest-clothed point on 
the other. I had two delightful days of 
rest in this cool and pleasant spot, enjoy- 
ing many hours of converse with this no- 
ble and true-hearted co-worker. 

On Thursday, I went to Milwaukee, 


where I was the guest of Dr. Juliet H.° 


Severance. I spoke in the evening in Fra- 
ternity Hall, which was filled with one of 
the most responsive and intelligent audi- 
ences I have yet had the pleasure of meet- 
ing. Dr. Severance, who presided, has 
been very active in the Union Labor Party. 
She was the only woman delegate at the 
Cincinnati Convention, and framed the 
strong woman suffrage resolution there 
adopted. Mrs. Delano, Mrs. Burnam and 
Mrs. Aldrich had seats on the platform. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maccaline sang, and after 
my address, the Rev. Olympia Brown 
spoke. 

It was a pleasure to meet again this vet- 
eran in the cause. She is now arranging 
a series of meetings to agitate the State 
on the suffrage question, and next day ac- 
companied me to Kenosha, where I spoke 
in the Court House to a good audience. 

Thence I journeyed to Delavan, where 
Mrs. Topping kindly entertained me. In 
the evening the Methodist church was 
opened for a meeting, but only a few peo- 
ple assembled, because it was not until 
noon of that day that the church was se- 
cured, and there was no time to notify 
the friends of the meeting. Had the no- 
tice been general the audience would no 
doubt have been large, as the interest in 
the suffrage question is very great, over 
one hundred women having offered their 
ballots here last spring. 

A few words in regard to the situation 
in Wisconsin will be of interest. Her 
Legislature, as your readers know, last 
year passed a law empowering women to 
Vote “at all elections pertaining to school 


Matters.” ‘This extension of suffrage was. 


ratified at the polls by a majority of all 
the men who voted on the question. The 
vote was light, but it sufficed constitu- 
tionally to confirm the law. It will be 
seen that the wording of the statute is 
singularly loose, and the question at once 
arose, What are “elections pertaining to 
school matters”? ‘The interpretation was 
different in different localities. The women 
Senerally claimed to vote for all munici- 
Pal officers, as these officials have each of 
them something to do with ‘“‘school mat- 
” At Kenosha over two hundred 
Women cast their ballots without difficul- 
'y, while at Racine, Delavan and other 
they were refused. Several thou- 

‘and women in various parts of the State 
had their votes accepted, and the officials 
elected are serving to this day with- 

Ut challenge. Rev. Olympia Brown has 
un atest case to decide the question, 
it my advice to the women is to avoid 
sal proceedings. But instead, next 
‘pring, at every point where the super- 
Visors this year refused their votes, to see 


eid 





that those men are defeated in nomination 
and election, and to secure liberal-minded 
men in their stead, who will give the 
widest interpretation to the law. 

I spoke on Sunday evening at a Union 
Temperance meeting in Delavan. The 
audience packed the church. I did not 
forget to urge the importance of the en- 
franchisement of women, and of a just in- 
terpretation of the present law. 

LILLig DEvEREUX BLAKE. 





MRS. BLAKE’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has appoint- 
ments as follows: 


Sandwich, Ill.... 
Galva, Ill... ... 


Cam 

Moline, Lli...... 
Annawan, Ill.... 
Indianapolis, Ind .. 
Elyria, Ohio.... 
Kirtland, Ohio....... 
Mentor, Ohio....... 





Owego, N. ¥.......cccce . 
Monticello, HM. VY ncccssccccccee * 10, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The reports of the Concord School of 
Philosophy are unusually interesting. 

The assertion that Atchison, Kan., has 
been bankrupted by closing the saloons, is 
completely refuted by Gov. Martin. 

The Lincoln (Kansas) Woman Suffrage 
Society has undertaken the study of muni- 
cipal government. 

The Inter-Ocean gives ‘a symposium of 
replies to Senator Ingalls’ anti-suffrage 
speech,” leading off with that by Judge 
C. B. Waite. 

On resigning her position in St. Louis, 
Miss Beedy spent five years in Europe, 
under the most favorable circumstances 
for studying educational interests. 

Wanted, WOMAN’s JOURNALS of May 7, 
1887. Parties who do not file their paper 
will oblige by mailing copy to WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 

A Shakespeare prize for Chauncy Hall 
School students has been founded by Miss 
Grace Ray Whitaker. The prize will be 
awarded annually, and a knowledge of 
twelve plays required. 

Edward Atkinson’s valuable, suggestive, 
and timely economical paper will be given 
in the August Century, entitled, ‘‘Low 
Prices, High Wages, Small Profits: What 
Makes Them ?” 

Elizabeth D. Hanscom, a graduate of 
Boston University College of Liberal Arts, 
Class of 87, will assume the duties of as- 
sistant editor of the Golden Rule on Au- 
gust 8. 

Babyland, a magazine for mothers as 
much as for babies, is having every month 
two picture-pages of “‘finger-play.”’ There 
is a wonderful variety in “‘finger-play” and 
no end of fun for the baby. Fun for the: 
baby is fun for somebody else. 

The Summer School of History and Ro- 
munce, at Deerfield. Mass., has formed a 
class in folklore. It is proposed to form 
a collection of legends and stories, which 
will not only be interesting in themselves, 
but valuable aids to the philologist. 

Mrs. Leonora Barry, general investiga- 
tor of women’s work for the Knights of 
Labor, has just returned from a tour of the 
Northern and Southern States. In the 
performance of her work she has made a 
report to the officers of the General Execu- 
tive Board. 

Elizabeth Rodgers, wife of George Rodg- 
ers, holds the office of Master Workman 
of District Assembly 24, Illinois Knights 
of Labor. When the Knights held a con- 
vention at Richmond, Va., she attended it, 
accompanied by ber infant, then only a 
few weeks old, who was formally made a 
Knight. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway was one of 
the speakers on the Fourth of July at 
Joseph, Wallowa County, Oregon. Mrs. 
Duniway improved the opportunity to 
make a good, strong speech for equal rights 
for women. She has engaged to speak at 
Prairie Creek and Elgin ‘‘in the interest of 
liberty and common-sense.” 

At a recent election at Rome, Georgia, 
in which the cause of prohibition tri- 
umphed, the unusual spectacle was pre- 
sented of a large number of women at the 
polls at the very opening of the election. 
They managed lunch-tents, from which re- 
freshments were supplied to prohibition 
workers and voters. 

Mrs. Mary E. Donley, of Knoxville, 
Marion Co., Iowa, in the State Register, 
combats the popular error that ‘*mater- 
nity is a curse,” an error without founda- 
tion either in the Bible or in nature. ‘*The 
Lord said men and women should have 
sorrow. They have both tasted the cup 
in every age and in every clime.” 

Miss Susan B. Anthony will spend the 
month of October in Kansas, and, while in 
the State, nine equal suffrage conventions 
will be held, one at the home of each of 
the congressmen and United States sena- 
tors. Miss Rachael G. Foster, of Philadel- 
phia, is also expected to assist in these 
conventions. ~ 





More than half the members of the House 
of Commons have either voted for woman 
suffrage in the past, or have promised to 
vote for it in the future. There are a ma- 
jority of thirty for suffrage. The Woman’s 
Department of the St. John Globe gives a 
column to the gains. 


The Queen Regent of Spain sent to 
Queen Victoria for a jubilee gift a widow’s 
cap of priceless old Spanish lace, with an 
embroidered veil reaching to the ground, 
and a pearl diadem the jewels of which 
were embroidered on the lace by Queen 
Christina herself. 


The article, ‘A School of Correct Men- 
tal Discipline,” in the Woman’s Magazine, 
is by Miss Nellie Brightman, of this city, 
who, during the past year, was on the edi- 
torial staff of the News, Duluth, Minn.. 
and whom we have already mentioned in 
relation to her journalistic labors. Miss 
Brightman is at present in this city, busy 
with her writings. 


Mrs. Lisle Lester, of Washington, D. C., 
will lecture next fall on **Practical Women 
Journalists,” and on woman suffrage. She 
is a New England woman, a graduate of 
Appleton University, Wisconsin, who has 
led a busy life as a practical journalist, 
travelling for many years as foreign cor- 
respondent, and has edited and published 
both papers and magazines. 

Women authors are requested to send a 
copy of their works to the Inter-State Ex- 
position, to be held in Chicago from Sept. 
7 to Oct. 22, 1887. Donations are also so- 
licited, the proceeds of which will be used 
to secure municipal woman sufirage in 
Illinois. Letters and packages should be 
addressed to Alice B. Stockham, M. D., 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw, who has been rest- 
ing in Massachusetts, has gone West to 
attend the Niagara Falls Meeting of the 
W. C. T. U. on the 27th inst. She will then 
spend two weeks in Michigan, at her home 
in Grand Rapids. From August 20 to the 
end of September she will lecture in Ohio. 
Then she will devote two months to lect- 
ures in Kansas, during which time she will 
attend the National W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion in Tennessee. Miss Shaw deserves 
the warm welcome she is receiving. 


Miss Mary E. Beedy, our valued cor- 
respondent, has connected herself with 
Miss Rice’s Girls’ High School, Chicago. 
Miss Rice and Miss Beedy were students 
under Horace Mann. Of Miss Beedy, the 
St. Louis Republican says: 

‘*Miss Beedy taught in the High School 
of this city for eight years, attracting to 
her and inspiring every pupil of any intel- 
ligence with whom she came in contact, 
and the authorities of our public schools 
perhaps never committed a worse over- 
sight than when they allowed her to leave 
their employ.” 

The Spanish have a proverb that it takes 
four people to make a good salad,—a 
spendthrift to throw in the oil, a miser to 
drop in the vinegar, a lawyer to adminis- 
ter the seasoning, and a madman to stir it 
together. A salad bowl is all-important. 
A wooden fork and spoon are generally 
used, but some people prefer those of 
plated silver. In former times the young- 
est and prettiest lady stirred the salud with 
her fingers.—A. M. Turner, in Good House- 
keeping. 

The Congregationalist states that, ‘‘taken 
altogether, the meeting of the American 
educators, at Chicago, will pass into his- 
tory as one of the best they have ever had. 
Its flavor, its social life, the wit and spirit 
of its speakers, the felicity of its presiding 
officer, are unreportable, yet all combined 
to make it a grand success.” And yeta 
majority of these educators were women. 
And the Congregationalist does not know 
that the good these educators would bring 
is needed in politics, or that they could 
safely he trusted with the ballot. 

Speaking of the papers to be read at the 
Deerfield Summer School of History and 
Romance, by Alice C. Fletcher and others, 
the Nation adds: 

“It is historic truth to say that such a 
union of the two sexes in a public manner 
we owe to the special ang yen of the 
American mind caused by the anti-slavery 
movement and by the woman’s rights 
movement. ‘This latter agitation is to cele- 
brate its fortieth anniversary during the 
coming year at Washington, from March 
25 to April 1. The convention will take 
the name of the International Council of 
Women, and its topics will not be con- 
fined to the political aspect of the eleva- 
tion of woman.” 

Miss Lucy N. Hall, who for years 
had charge of the reformatory prison for 
women at Sherburne, Mass., writes in re- 
gard to the habits of the inmates. She 
was the medical officer in charge, and 
every effort was made to be exact and reli- 
able. From Oct. 1, 1879 to April 23, 1882, 
1,412 entries were made. 1,031 were in- 
temperate, and 70 more were marked as 
doubtful cases. 409 of the 1,031 began 
their career of intemperance by using 
beer, and 57 of these drunkards had never 
used any other intoxicant. 459 began by 
using wine or strong liquors, and 106 were 
confused in their statements, not being 
able to remember whether beer or other 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfacto 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owin 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust ere ia frovides 
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We are breaking up the idea that the ac- 
cident of sex puts one-half of the human 
race beyond the pale of constitutional 
rights; we are breaking up the practice of 
paying woman one-third the wages paid 
man simply because she is a woman; we 
are breaking up the idea that a man may 
debauch an infant girl and shield himself 
from the penalty behind a law he himself 
has made; we are breaking up ignorance, 
intemperance, crime, and oppression of 
whatever character and wherever found.— 
T. V. Powderly, in United Labor. 


The University of Kansas has scored at 
least three decided successes this year in 
the East. The University of Michigan con- 
ferred on Chancellor Lippincott the de- 
gree of LL. D. The National ‘Teachers’ 
Association, at Chicago, re-elected Prof. 
Canfield to the position of secretary by ac- 
clamation, and with a resolution authoriz- 
ing him to hire “all the assistants he 
needs,” the expense of same to be borne 
by the Association. Dr. John H. Long, 
chemist of the Chicago Medical College, 
and now the best known chemist in Chi- 
cago, has published a book of great merit. 
Dr. Long was a Kansas University gradu- 
ate, who took as a post-graduate study an 
elaborate course in chemistry. Kansas 
keeps gaining on the world at large in edu- 
cational as well as in other directions.— 
Topeka Capital. 


According to the Christian idea, men and 
women are to act together, in all indus- 
tries, all arts, all literature; in the church, 
the home and the State. ‘*What God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
Man’s nature and woman’s nature will al- 
ways remain different, but because differ- 
ent, complementary ; each supplying what 
the other needs. There are three ways of 
treating woman—the savage way, which 
makes her a slave and drudge; the Asiatic 
way, which makes her an ornament and 
plaything; and the Christian way, which 
makes her companion and fellow-worker 
with man in all things. In Christ Jesus 
‘there is neither male nor female.” Let 
us not be afraid of carrying out this Chris- 
tian principle to its ultimate results. 
result will be that woman will become 
more truly womanly, more refined, be- 
cause better satisfied, and more fully un- 
folded. 
the State more virtuous, the people hap- 
pier and better. When Jesus forbade the 
divorces allowed in His time, it was on the 
ground of the ideal union of man and 
woman in marriage, as making a perfect 
unit. And on this ground we claim suf- 
frage for woman—that those whom God 
has joined together as companions in the 
study, work and joy of life shall not be 
put asunder in this great duty of govern- 
ment.—Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya Baxtnc Powpers Co., 106 





liquor was the first intoxicant used. 


Wall Street, New York. 


The | 


Society will become more pure, | 


The lack of a college degree to women 
who are working as missionaries in for- 
eign lands is sometimes a serious hin- 
drance. In San Sebastian, for example, 
Mrs. Gulick could not open her school un- 
til a Spanish lady, who was able to pacify 
the civil authorities with the credentials of 
a collegiate training, came to the rescue. 
Facts like these are urged by the Mt. Hol- 
yoke alumyz as strong reasons for chang- 
ing their alma mater to a college. But 
what a change it shows from the time 
when women were denied college degrees 
and not thought worthy of them! 








A Good Appetite 


is essential to good health; but at this season it 
is often lost, owing to the poverty or impurity of 
the blood, derangement of the digestive organs, 
and the weakening effect of the changing season. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating an ao. toning the digestion, and 
giving strength to the whole system. Now is the 
me to take it. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 





Visit the “Red Glove,” Miss M. F. Fisk, 53 
West Street. 





THE RED GLOVE. 
Miss M., F. Fisk, 


Of 31 Temple Place, 


has removed to 


53 WEST STREET, 


First store from the corner of Tremont, and opened a 
Glove Store under the name and style of 


he Red Glove 


Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
| kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 








One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
| mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. / 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest® possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5.00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 


Library No. ll, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 5.00 
Send for the primer—sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN SrREET 





Boston 
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FUNERAL SONG... 
BY P. SACHSE. 


Come’forth! come on, with solemn song! 

The road is short, the rest is long! 

The Lord brought here, He calls away : 
Make no delay, 

This home was for a passing day. 


Here in an inn a stranger dwelt, 

Here joy and grief by turns he felt; 

Poor dwelling, now we close thy door! 
The task is o'er, 

The sojourner returns no more! 


Now of a lasting home possessed, 
He goes to seek a deeper rest. 
Good-night! the day was sultry here, 
In toil and fear; 
Good-night! the night is cool and clear. 
—_———_+ oo —_ —______- 


BEAR THY BROTHER'S BURDEN. 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? 
Rise and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee and thy brother. 
Love Divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful still renew; 
Scanty fare for one will ofien 
Make a royal feast for two. 





For the heart grows rich in giving; 
All its wealth is living grain; 
Seeds, which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 
Is thy burden hard and heavy? 
Do thy steps drag wearily? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden; 
God will bear both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, 
Wouldst thou sleep amidst the snow? 
Chafe that frozen form beside thee, 
And together both shall glow. 
Art thou stricken in life’s battle? 
Many wounded round thee moan; 
Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, 
And that balm shall heal thine own. 


Is the heart a well left empty? 
None but God its void can fill; 
Nothing but a ceaseless fountain 
Can its ceaseless longings still. 
Is the heart a living power? 
Self-engrossed, its strength sinks low; 
It can only live in loving, 
And by serving love will grow. 
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My lady’s garden lieth 
Wrapt in a golden swoon; 

And languidly on creepeth 
The summer afternoon. 


The flower-heads are heavy 
With their delicious sleep; 
Across the lazy grasses 
The quiet shadows creep. 


I lie among the vine leaves, 
Lulled by the fountain’s play, 

The world is full of slumber, 
And life seems far away. 


There steals a subtle incense, 
The breath of whispering pine; 
Its strange, wild life out-breathing, 
It comes and enters mine. 


I see dim forms and faces, 
A tropic sun’s fierce glow, 

Across the gleaming desert 
The hot siroccos blow. 


I see the graceful palm bough 
Against the brightness set, 

And strange processions wander 
*’Neath dome and minaret. 


Where dreamy fountains tinkle 
Within the happy shade, 

I catch the coy, shy glances 
Of some dark, Eastern maid. 


Enchanter of our North land, 
Fair Nature’s wizard priest, 

I own thy subtle charming,— 
I, too, have seen the East. 


Life’s weary leagues are conquered ; 
Ite pilgrim-task is done; 
To me, this golden summer, 
The old and new are one. 
—K. L. Brown, in American Teacher. 
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THE MAJOR. 


@Major Dymple is an old traveller. In 
1880 he found himself in Augtralia. He 
had been away from home for three years, 
during which time he had *‘done” the two 
Americas, India, China, Japan and the Far 
East generally. It is no wonder, then, 
that when he came to himself in Mel- 
bourne, in 1880, the major began to long 
for home and rest. Then came the mourn- 
ful thought that he was no longer twenty- 
five, but within a very few years of twice 
that age. In a little over twenty years 
more, he would have lived the allotted 
span, and he was still unmarried. He 
had his income of fourteen hundred a 
year, but age without companionship 
would be unbearable. He looked in the 
mirror, and was startled at the quantity 
of gray hair that was to be seen among 
the brown. In short, being for the first 
time in his life terribly homesick, the major 
resolved to arise and depart. 

A glance at the morning paper told him 
that in two days the R. M. 8. Iberia would 
sail for London, via Suez Canal. In half 
an hour the major was at the agent's office, 
looking over a plan of the Jberia’s saloon. 
With the discretion of an old traveller he 
selected the best of the vacant state-rooms. 
When the big ship steamed through Port 
Philip Heads our friend was as comfort- 
ably settled on board as though he had 
lived there all his life. 

Three men in the saloon he found to be 
very decent fellows. Among the ladies 
there was only one who attracted his at- 
tention; a widow, blonde, beautiful and 
clever, and certainly not more than thirty. 

Now, the major was very susceptible to 





female loveliness, especially when it was 
accompanied by wit. It was accident and 
the wandering life he had led, and not 
want of inclination, that accounted for his 
not having been permanently caught in 
the silken toils of the gentle sex years 
ago. 

The major was generally considered a 
handsome man. A tall, manly figure; a 
well-set head, clothed with thick brown 
hair besprinkled with gray; a face well- 
shaped and closely shaven, with fine 
brown eyes and clear-cut aquiline feat- 
ures; a distinguished bearing, courtly 
manners, and a smile which disclosed 
white, even teeth, all contributed toa per- 
sonality which excited admiration in 
women and envy in men. 

Of all the men on board who were atten- 
tive to Mrs. Flemington, and they included 
the captain, the officers, and all the wid- 
owers and unmarried men in the saloon, 
the major was the least demonstrative and 
the most successful. He sat opposite to 
her at table, -furtively and admiringly 
watching the play of her mobile features 
and the changing lights in her big, gray- 
blue eyes. He sat near and chatted with 
her on deck, enjoying the brightness of 
her wit and the keenness of her intelli- 
gence; he fetched books for her from the 
library, frequently choosing them him- 
self; he turned over her music at the 
piano, and occasionally, having a light, 
easy, baritone voice and a good ear, sang 
duets with her. He did all these things 
in a quiet, unostentatious manner; and in 
the same quiet, unostentatious manner he 
sank deeply in love with the charming 
widow. 

Perhaps Mrs. Flemington was also in 
love, but it was not quite certain. 

The major was playing ‘‘Napoleon,” in 
the smoking-room one night when he ob- 
served that he had allowed one of his op- 
ponents to go three when he had a certain 
four in his own hand. *What could I 
have been thinking of?’ he mused, ab- 
stractedly shuilling the cards. The an- 
swer came readily, ‘* Of Mrs. Fleming- 
ton.” ‘Then,’ reasoned the major, very 
properly, “if I, a devoted card-player, 
was thinking of Mrs. Flemington instead 
of the game, I must surely be in love.” 


Such a discovery justified the major in 
complaining of headache and retiring 
from the card-table to the saloon deck. 
Walking slowly up and down, he pro- 
ceeded to think the matter out. Now that 
he had come to himself, as it were, he 
knew, he felt, that he was in love. 

With his usual courage and prompti- 
tude Major Dymple decided to seize the 
first favorable opportunity of proposing 
to Mrs. Flemington, reserving to himself, 
however, the right of first discreetly ques- 
tioning her aunt, a genial, garrulous old 
lady who accompanied her, as to their 
social position. 

‘Of course I know nothing of her,” he 
murmured to himself, ‘‘and,” his sense of 
justice obliged him to add, ‘she knows 
nothing of me. She may be penniless, 
but, hang it! I have enough for two 
moderate people.” 

With which generous thought he retired 
to bed. 

The next afternoon the major secured a 
quiet téte-a-téte with Mrs. Flemington’s 
aunt. It required very little diplomacy or 
tact to elicit the desired information, for 
the old lady, besides her garrulity, was 
very ingenuous, and great on family his- 
tory. Had it been necessary, the inter- 
ested inquirer might have heard the story 
of the Lincolnshire house of Dornoccar, 
of which Mrs. Flemington was a daugh- 
ter, from the days of Rufus. Sufficient, 
however, that the family was old, reputa- 
ble and proud, though in latter days com- 
paratively poor. Further, the major 
learned that the late lamented Flemington 
had been a barrister. He had settled in 
Queensland for his health, which was del- 
icate, and there had left his wife a widow 
two years since. All this was eminently 
satisfactory. 

The major was constrained to unbosom 
himself at once. He gave a faithful ac- 
count of his circumstances, and told of his 
attachment. The old lady betrayed no 
surprise. She bad seen the way the wind 
was blowing for some days, and she frank- 
ly confessed that she had formed a good 
opinion of the major, which she believed 
her niece shared. But she deprecated 
haste. Mrs. Flemington was entirely her 
own mistress, and the major could speak 
to her if he liked, of course; but the old 
lady thought it would be proper and advis- 
able to wait until the friendship had ri- 
pened, at least until they had reached Eng- 
land and knew more of each other. 


The major admitted that there was rea- |. 


son in what the old lady said, but he did 
not. pledge himself to follow her advice. 
On the contrary, he secretly resolved to 
strike while the iron was hot. He was 
not the only suitor Mrs. Flemington had 
on board. The major saw a probable 
rival and a formidable one, in a certain 
Mr. Sparkle, young, handsome, and re- 
ported to be wealthy. Mr. Sparkle was a 


for his nonsense. 





buoyant, amusing fellow, and the major 
remembered, with a pang of anxiety, that 
the fair widow always had a hearty laugh 
No, there was cer- 
tainly no time to be lost, 

The major could find no opportunity of 
carrying out his intention that day, but he 
determined to be more successful on the 
next, even if he had to descend to the con- 
ventional ‘Can you spare a few moments’ 
private conversation?” to secure a téte-d- 
téte. At midnight he retired. 

The major had slept ahout two hours, 
and was in the most interesting part of a 
beautiful dream, in which Mrs. Fleming- 
ton figured as the heroine, when he was 
awakened by a noise in the cabin. It was 
Sparkle and one of his companions, both 
in a somewhat elevated condition. 

“Are you awake, major?” whispered 
Sparkle. 

‘**No, I’m not,” grunted our hero. 

“We have run short of liquor—want a 
nightcap before turning in—thought you 
might have some.” 

‘Flask in lower bunk,” answered the 
major, from under the bedclothes. 

“Thanks, old fellow!” 

In a hazy sort of way the major thought 
it was like their confounded impertinence 
to come into his cabin in the middle of the 
night; but before he had time to get an- 
gry he fell asleep again. 

‘Here it is!’ announced Sparkle, after 
groping about the lower bunk for a min- 
ute. 


“Out with it,” answered his compan- 
ion. *‘*Got a glass?” 

“No. Sure to be one here somewhere. 
Let’s see. Ah, here we are. Hullo! it’s 
full of water.” 

“Chuck it out of the port-hole.” 

It being a terribly hot night, the major 
was sleeping with the port-hole open. 
Leaning over the bunk, and being careful 
not to disturb the sleeper, Mr. Sparkle 
threw the contents of the tumbler into the 
Indian Ocean. 

Then the two gentlemen, with ludicrous 
solemnity, drank the major’s health. 

“Good fellow, the major,” remarked 
Sparkle, gratefully; and the pair stumbled 
out of the cabin and made for their respec- 
tive quarters, 

The wajor was an early riser, and when 
at nine the next morning he had not left 
his cabin, the steward ventured to knock 
at the door. 

There was no reply, so he rapped a little 
louder. . 

What is it?’ asked a mutftled voice. 

**Nine o'clock, sir.” 

“All right.” 

But when another hour passed without 
the major appearing, the steward sus- 
pected that it was not all right. He 
knocked again. 

“Well?” 

‘Shall I bring you some breakfast, sir?” 

“No.” 

‘Are you unwell, sir 

“Yes,” after a pause. 

**Shall I send the doctor to you, sir?” 

“No.” Then while the steward hesi- 
tated, the voice added with some asperity : 

“Go away.” 

Six bells had struck. It was past ten, 
and the major had not yet been seen on 
deck. ‘This was so unlike him that Mrs. 
Flemington’s pretty head was full of per- 
plexity. 

‘Have you seen Major Dymple?” she 
asked of Mr. Sparkle, who had taken ad- 
vantage of the absence of his rival to en- 
sconce himself at her side. 

“Ho.” 

“Have you made any inquiries about 
him?” 

“Well, no. We’re very good friends, 
but I must confess to being a little selfish, 
and I have felt his absence this morning 
to be rather an advantage.” - 

“I'm sure that Major Dymple would 
never feel your absence to be an advan- 
tage,”’ said Mrs. Flemington, coolly. 

Mr. Sparkle winced. ‘Shall I look him 
up?” he asked, hastily. 

“Tf you wish,” replied the widow, indif- 
ferently. 

‘No, it’s if you wish.” 

‘*When I have a message to send I shall 
have no difficulty in finding a messenger.” 
And Mrs. Flemington opened her book, 
and appeared to lose the knowledge of Mr. 
Sparkle’s existence. 

Another knock, and a loud one, at the 
major’s door. 

‘*Who is it?” 

‘**Your own Sparkle. May he enter?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, hang it!’ muttered the young gen- 
tleman. ‘That's the second knock in the 
eye I’ve had to-day. I must pay him out 
for that. Are you feeling seedy, major?’ 

-“Very.” . 

**You should be careful of yourself.” 
The voice, if not the words, hinted at the 
major’s gray hairs. ‘* You shouldn't have 
slept with the port-hole open last night. 
Have you caught cold?” 

**VYes.”” 

‘“That’s bad. You. really must take 
care of yourself. Shall you be on deck 
presently?” - 
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“No.” 

“So bad as that? Two or three people 
have been inquiring after you.” 

“Who?” asked the major, with ill-con- 
cealed eagerness. 

“Well, let me see now,” answered the 
malicious Sparkle thoughtfully. ‘The 
second officer—he asked; so did Blake; 
and, yes, so did Johnstone.” 

The major groaned inwirdly, and turn- 
ing his face to the wall, or rather to the 
ship's side, he spoke no more. 

Mr. Sparkle returned on deck, and 
found Mrs. Flemington where he had left 
her. ‘Taking a seat by her side, he looked 
grave. 

“I’m afraid the major is in a bad way,” 
he said. 

**What’s the matter with him?” asked 
the widow, hastily. 

‘I can scarcely say. You see, he’s very 
reckless—slept with his port-hole open 
last night, and in consequence has caught 
a severe cold! Very dangerous thing, a 
cold! I didn’t see him, but we had a 
long conversation through the door.” 

‘“*What did he say?” asked Mrs. Flem- 
ington. 

‘**Well, I should have said that J had the 
conversation. He said nothing but ‘yes’ 
once or twice, and ‘no’ several times. 
Do you know, I fear the major has not a 
very even temper.” 

“I have not remarked it,” said Mrs. 
Flemington, ‘‘but I remember now that 
Major Dymple confided to me one day that 
the only being able to ruffle his temper is 
a bore; and do you know, Mr. Sparkle, 1 
quite sympathize with him.” Whereupon, 
Mrs. Flemington returned to her book. 


The day passed without the major leav- 
ing his cabin. Some luncheon and dinner 
were brought him by the steward, but sent 
away barely touched. On the following 
morning, as he still did not’ appear, the 
doctor was sent to him. The visit lasted 
for a few minutes only. When Mrs. Flem- 
ington met the doctor on deck afterward, 
she anxiously inquired after the patient. 

‘*Is the major better, doctor?” 

‘*There is no change in his condition.” 

‘**Is it a dangerous illness?” 

“Oh, no; not at all. It is an inconve- 
nient and unpleasant attack, but itis neither 
dangerous nor, fortunately, contagious.” 

‘Then Major Dymple will be on deck 
again, soon?” 

“I fear not,” replied the doctor. ‘In 
fact, I don’t think we shall see much of 
him for the rest of the voyage.” 

Mrs. Flemington looked disappointed. 

‘Is Major Dymple subject to these at- 
tacks?” asked her aunt, who had just 
joined them. 

**I don’t think he has ever had one be- 
fore,” replied the doctor. 

‘*And is he suffering ?” asked the widow, 
tenderly. 

‘**Acutely, but not physically. His suf- 
ferings are of the mind.” And to avoid 
further questioning the doctor beat a re- 
treat. 

‘This sudden indisposition of the major’s 
is very singular,” remarked the old lady. 
“Perhaps I ought to tell you, my dear, 
that Major Dymple confided to me his in- 
tention of proposing to you. I advised 
him not to be too hasty, to wait until you 
had seen more of each other. He has evi- 
dently not spoken to you on the subject, 
or you would have told me.” 

‘**No, he has not,” replied Mrs. Fleming- 
ton, with a heightened color. 

“I think you like him,” said the old lady, 
who was at heart a match-maker. 

“I like him very much,” answered her 
niece, simply. 

Mrs. Flemington spent a very dull day. 
Sparkle devoted himself to her, but failed 
to enliven her. His wittiest sallies fell 
dismally flat; his most ludicrous absurdi- 
ties were received with sadness. In the 
evening, however, he was more successful. 
As they sat on deck together about half- 
past ten Mr. Sparkle joked and Mrs. Flem- 
ington laughed. Suddenly they saw a tall 
and unmistakable figure wrapped in a long 
overcoat. The widow involuntarily rose 
to her feet. 

**Is that you, Major Dymple?” 

There was noreply. ‘The figure quickly 
disappeared. 

‘Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” quoted 
Sparkle. 

Mrs. Flemington retired to her cabin, in 
anger and mortification, having made up 
her mind that the major’s illness was a 
pretence, and that his object was to avoid 
her. 

An hour later the major again appeared 
on deck, and looked cautiously around. He 
could bear the confinement of his cabin no 
longer. He wanted air.and exercise. As 
the saloon deck was now deserted, he 
paced quickly up anddown. His thoughts 
were very bitter. He heard Mrs. Fleming- 
ton laughing—laughing gayly, while she 
knew that he was ill. He used to enjoy 
her merriment; but the silvery peals, he 
had just heard stabbed him to the soul, for 
they were occasioned by the witticisms of 
his rival; and, torturing thought! they 
were possibly at his expense. 





— 


‘The major was not the only restless soy) 
aboard that night, H. discovered 
that there was @ man pacing the secong 
saloon deck, whom, in his preoccupation, 
he had not hitherto observed, 
ally they met in their walk at the railing 
which divided the two decks, and the ma. 
jor became seized with a longing desire to 
address his fellow-watcher. 
he hazarded, “It’s a beautiful. night,» 
when they next met at the railing. 

The stranger responded with . 
He was a very small and very attenuated 
man, with a pale, lean face, straight black 
hair, an aggressive nose, and bright dark 
eyes, which suggested a restless, 
spirit too big for the weak little body, 

“It is indeed a beautiful night, sir. The 
man who elects to stew in a hot, stufly 
cabin on such a night is wanting in taste 
and poetic feeling.” 

Without pausing to consider to what ex. 
tent he merited this indirect compliment, 
the major accepted it graciously. 

“*T quite agree with you, sir,” he said, 
‘Midnight on the ocean is a seductive, 
dreamy hour.” 

‘*It is certainly the hour for the dream- 
er,” replied the stranger, looking up at the 
stars, ‘‘and Iamadreamer. Physical ip. 
significance, a linited education, lack of 
golden opportunity, and a condition ip 
life inexorably glued to the commonplace 
—in short, fate has shut me out from the 
possibility of soaring. But I have my 
dreams. I encourage and foster them; | 
steal away by myself and gloat over them 
and am happy. Now I have the might and 
courage of Achilles; in an hour I haye 
woven for myself as adventurous a career 
as that of Ulysses. At one time I ama 
second Shakespeare; at another the man- 
tle of Charles Dickens has fallen upon me. 
I have been all things. I have—well, | 
am afraid [ have succeeded in boring you.” 

**Not at all,” answered the major; “on 
the contrary, I am deeply interested. But 
I confess to being surprised that a man of 
your very evident abilities should confine 
himself to dreaming. Small stature can- 
not be a good excuse for inaction when we 
remember that many of the greatest men 
that ever lived were of small and even 
weakly frames. Remember that ‘the 
mind’s the standard of the man,’ and”— 

‘Stay, sir,” interrupted the little man. 
“Do not condemn me without a fair hear- 
ing. I told you just now that my life is 
trammelled by a multitude of common- 
places. Let me give you a few examples. 
Commonplace number one—my name is 
John Jobson.” 

“And a very good name, too,” inter- 
jected the major. 

“Your politeness does you honor,” re 
plied Mr. Jobson, smiling. ‘Granted then, 
for the sake of argument only, that John 
Jobson is aeuphonious cognomen. Let us 
proceed. Commonplace number two—I 
am, and always have been, poor. Com- 
monplace number three—I am a dentist!” 

The major started as though Mr. Jobson 
had discharged a pistol in his face. Had 
the gods offered to grant him the realiza- 
tion of one wish, he would have said, 
‘Send me a dentist.” And this weird lit 
tle man seemed to have dropped from the 
skies to his deliverance. ‘Then the major’s 
ecstacy became chilled by the reflection 
that a dentist in his consulting room and 
workshop and the same individual on board 
ship were two very different things. Mr. 
Jobson might object to practising under 
the circumstances, or, very probably, he 
had not the necessary paraphernalia with 
him. 

““You appear surprised,” remarked Mr. 
Jobson. ‘“*Am I to infer that I have met 
an unfortunate brother professional?” 


“You have met an unfortunate,” Ie 
plied the major, ‘‘but not a brother pro 
fessional. Have you not noticed that ! 
keep this wrap over my mouth, and that 
my speech is terribly imperfect? Never 
did a man stand in more urgent need of 
your skill than I.” 

“What is the trouble?’ asked Mr. Job- 
son, suddenly becoming as practical as be 
had hitherto been the reverse. ‘Allow me 
to see for myself.” 

Diving under the railing, Mr. Jobson led 
his patient to the nearest light. The tall 
man stooping with distended jaws, while 
the little man, with hat thrown back, 
peered earnestly into his mouth, was a hv- 
morous spectacle, and it was well for the 
major’s tender sensibilities that they wer 
unobserved. 

‘Magnificent teeth, those you have,” 
marked Mr. Jobson, admiringly; “> 
you've lost three in the top row, and 
most full in front.. What a diflerence it 
must make to your appearance!” 

“I should rather think it did,” said the 
major, with considerable emphasis. 

“Bar accidents, your teeth will live 
longer than you. How could you have lost 
the missing ones?” 

“Those provided by nature were kicked 
out at foot-ball over twenty years 98% 
replied the major; “the admirable subst 
tutes furnished by your useful professia 
are now at the bottom of the ocean.” _ 
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‘halt-tipsy fellows came into my cabin 
in the middle of the night in search ofa 
drink. I directed them to a flask which 
was(in the lower bunk, and fell asleep 
again; but I have an indistinet recollec- 
tion of one of them leaning over me to 
empty something through the port-hole. 
In the morning, the tumbler of scented 
water which had contained my teeth was 

. Of course, under the circum- 
stances, I could not appear among the pas- 
sengers again, and I have had it given out 
that I am indisposed. Mr. Jobson, you 
are the only man on board who can do any- 
thing for me- Believe me, the happiness 
of at least one other besides myself de- 

s upon you.” 

“The difficulty would be to find a work- 
shop,” said Mr. Jobson thoughtfully; 
“put perhaps the doctor would assist us in 

” 

“The doctor will place every facility at 
your disposal, I am sure,” replied the ma- 
jor, eagerly. ‘He is in my confidence.” 

“Then you may look upou the thing as 
done, since, fortunately, I have everything 
necessary in a portmanteau in my cabin. 
[ will match your teeth in the morning 
early, and by noon on the following day 
you will be yourself again.” 

“How shall I ever reward you?” cried 
the major, grasping the little man’s hand 
in his gratitude. ‘You shall name your 
own fee, besides having made a friend for 
life.” 

“My fee will be the usual one,” replied 
Mr. Jobson, calmly. ‘*But that necessity 
forbids it, [ should make no charge at all, 
for yours is the only case I have met with 
in my homely profession in which there 
has been a spice of novelty and interest. 
But perhaps I may one day ask a favor of 
you. I am writing a book; you may be 
kind enough when it is completed to per- 
nit its publication under your patronage.” 

The major declared that he would be 
only too delighted, and he further pledged 
himself to take one hundred copies of the 
work. 

“T kuow it’s very presumptuous of me,” 
Sparkle was saying to Mrs. Flemington, 
two days after the events recorded; ‘*but 
for the life of me I can’t help it. I love 
you, upon my honor I do, most dearly.” 

“I don’t doubt your word, Mr. Sparkle,” 
answered the widow calmly. 

“I’ve been trying to pluck up courage 
to speak to you for days.” 

“Just four days?” suggested the lady, 
smiling. 

“Well, about that time”—and the young 
man changed color—‘‘but you are not lis- 
tening seriously tome. You little know”’— 

Mr. Sparkle stopped abruptly. His 
hated and powerful rival approached, 
erect and dignified, along the deck. The 
major paused in front of them, smiling the 
well-known beautiful smile, and disclosing 
the well-known beautiful teeth. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Flemington? Mr. 
Sparkle, how are you?” 

Sparkle rose from his seat and offered 
hishand. The major favored him with a 
hearty, revengeful grip which made his 
fingers tingle for an hour afterward, and 
coolly sank into the vacant chair. Swal- 
lowing his rage, Mr. Sparkle retired. Be- 
fore the night closed, Major Dymple had 
vowed away his bachelorship, and Mrs. 
Flemington her widowhood. 

In the course of time Mr. Jobson’s book 
was given to the world. It-consisted of 
4 number of poems under the title of 
“Dreams, by a Dreamer,” and it was in- 
scribed with the name of Major Dymple. 
Copies are now very scarce.— Argosy. 
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OLD SOUTH LECTURES. 


The Old South course of Lectures for 
Young People at the Old South Meeting 
House, on Wednesday afternoons, at 3 
clock, will this year be on ‘The Birth of 
the Nation.” The lectures will be as fol- 

8: 

Aug. 3. “How the Men of the English 

monwealth Planned Constitutions.” 

Aug. 10. ‘How the American Colonies 
Grew Together.” 

Aug. 17. ‘““The Confusion after the Rev- 
olution.” . 

Aug. 24. ‘“The Convention and the Con- 
stitution.” 

i 31. ‘“‘James Madison and His Jour- 





Sept. 7. ‘‘Alexander Hamilton and the 
Sept. 14. “How Patrick Henry Opposed 
the Constitution.” 
21. *Washington’s Part, and the 
Nation’s First Years.” 


++ 
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RACE QUESTION IN GEORGIA. 


The latest phase of the race question in 
isasingular one. ‘he officers of 

in niversity, which is supported, 
Part at least, by State appropriation, 
"cently announced their intention to ad- 











mit white pupils. Thereupon a member 
of the Legislature introduced a bill making 
it an indictable offence to admit white 
pupils into colored, or colored pupils into 
white schools, where there are “public 
educational. institutions.” The author of 
the bill claims that it “is the policy of the 
State, and unquestionably best for all con- 
cerned, to keep the races entirely apart in 
the matter of education.” 

— oo —__—___ 

WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending July 19, 1887, as 
follows : 

Camille A. Faure, New York, N. Y., 
Inclosing-cell for electric batteries, 

Rebecca E. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Doll. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
WHAT THREE LITTLE KITTENS DID. 


A FACT. 








Three little kittens, so downy and soft, 
Were cuddled up by the fire, 

And two little children were sleeping aloft, 
As cosy as heart could desire; 

Dreaming of something ever so nice, 

Dolls and sugar plums! rats and mice! 


The night wore on and the mistress said, 
“I’m sleepy, I must confess, 

And as kittens and babies are safe in bed, 
I'll go to bed, too, I guess.” 

So she went up stairs, just a story higher, 

While the kittens slept by the kitchen fire. 


“What noise can that be!” the mistress said; 
“Meow ! meow !” “I'm afraid 

A poor kitty-cat’s fallen out of bed! 
The nice little nest I made!” 

“Me-ow! Meow!” “Dear me! dear me! 

I wonder what can the matter be!” 


The mistress paused on the upper stair, 
For what did she see below, 

But three little kittens, with frightened air, 
Standing up in a row! 

With six little paws on the step above, 

And no mother cat to caress or love! 


Through the kitchen door came a cloud of smoke; 
The mistress, in great alarm, 

To a sense of danger straightway awoke : 
Her babies might come to harm! 

On the kitchen hearth, to her great amaze, 

Was a basket of shavings beginning to blaze! 


The three little kittens were hugged and kissed, 
And promised many a mouse ; 
While their names were put upon honor’s list, 
For hadn’t they saved a house? 
And two little children were gathered tight 
To their mother’s heart ere she slept that night. 
——————+e—_—____ 


DICK AND JIM. 


A party of miners, not far from the city 
of Tucson, have a team of horses named 
“Dick” and “Jim.” Dick is the older, and, 
probably on that account, presumes to di- 
rect the course of his younger companion. 

During the night the horses graze in the 
vicinity of the cabin occupied by the mi- 
ners, and as day begins to break they ap- 
proach quite close to the house, where 
they linger until the men make their ap- 
pearance. 

Should the services of the horses be re- 
quired, the men are particular to go forth 
with a nose-bag, at the sight of which the 
animals suffer themselves to be caught; 
but if, instead of a nose-bag, a bridle or 
rope should be taken, old Dick is sure to 
kick up his heels and run away. 

Not content to go alone, he will drive 
Jim away also, biting him if he does not 
move promptly, and thus, for « considera- 
ble time, will mischievously avoid his own- 
ers. After a while, as if satisfied with 
their frolic, the horses will return to the 
cabin of their own accord, allow them- 
selves to be saddled or hitched to the 
wagon, and throughout the day will work 
faithfully. 

But the most remarkable trait of these 
horses is their habit of eating anything 
and everything which comes from the 
table. One evening, not long ago, while 
on a visit to the camp, [ observed one of 
the men who cleared off the supper-table 
put the uncorsumed portions of the meal 
—consisting of bread, potatoes, fried 
bacon, gravy and baked beans—into the 
horses’ nose-bags and afterwards add a 
quantity of potato parings, rinds of smoked 
bacon, and other “traw materials.” 

Not seeing any dog or chickens about, I 
inquired what he intended to do with the 
hotch-potch, and was surprised at his re- 
ply, **Feed it to the horses.” 

Seeing that he was in earnest, I went 
with him and was still more surprised to 
see both horses devour the ‘‘cold victuals” 
with as much apparent relish and satisfac- 
tion as though the feast consisted of bar- 
ley or oats. 

The miners informed me that the horses 
were very fond of soup, and would even 
eat chow-chow pickles, which caused them 
to sneeze and make exceedingly amusing 
wry faces. 

Both of these horses are great favorites, 
particularly the older one, whose funny 
tricks have established him in the light of 
a privileged character, and the high re- 
spect in which he is held by his owners is 
shown by the fact that they have named 
one of their best mines ‘‘The Old Dick.”— 


HUMOROOSB. 


A Scotch lady once asked a widowed 
acquaintance as to the character of her 
late husband. ‘‘What kind of a man was 
he?” “Well,” was the suggestive reply, 
“he was just an expense.” 


Two evicted Irish tenants were waiting 
behind a hedge for their landlord—guns 
loaded, cocked and ready for action. 
‘They waited a long time, but he came not. 
At last, says one of them: ‘*Bedad, Pat, I 
hope nothin’ has happened to the poor 
ould gintleman!” 


Near-sighted.—Mrs. Hauton, who feels 
that she has condescended in coming to 
thé Newgolds’ ball: “Extremely ordinary 
people here; common-looking woman 
over there, and what a dress she has on!” 
Suddenly discovers that she is facing a 
mirror.—Life. 


A Boston artist tells this story of Whis- 
tler and Oscar Wilde, who has the reputa- 
tion of borrowing Whistler’s bright speech- 
es. Having heard the artist say an unu- 
sually good thing, Oscar exclaimed, deplor- 
ingly, “{ wish I could thave said that.” 
“Oh,” replied Whistler, derisively, ‘*but 
you know you will say it.” 


A little child was besieging her father 
to take her to visit her grandmother, who 
lived at a distance. ‘lo get rid of her, be 
said: ‘It costs ten dollars every time we 
go to see grandma, Florence, and ten dol- 
lars don’t grow on every bush.” ‘*Neither 
do grandmas grow on every bush.” an- 
swered the little girl, promptly, and her 
logic was convincing. ‘They went. 


Last Sunday a teacher in a Maine Sun- 
day school had been telling her class 
about Moses, dwelling at length upon his 
character, and desiring to test their atten- 
tion and memory, asked, **What kind of a 
child was Moses?’ All was silent for a 
moment, when, according to the Bangor 
Commercial, one little fellow answered up, 
“T think he was a boy, ma’am.’’—Lewiston 
Journal. 





Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleaned and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's Sarsapariila. 

“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke ull out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. Ido feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mrs. GC L, 
THompson, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


“* Hood’s Bareapariiia tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin goid.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mads 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
For the Relief and Cure ot 


KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS — PSB Cents a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Bosten. 


THE NEW EXPONENT 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 





OF THE 


PRAGTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS MILLER, and 
ublished monthly by 
‘he Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Single copies 15 cts. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


30 cuts with specifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 reoms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and many original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes ada to all climates and all classes of people. 
The latest, best, and only cheap work of the kind pub- 
lished in the world, Sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 




















Youth’s Companion. 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. ‘s to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Mrs. E. M. VAN BRONT’S 
Dress Reform 


Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


q Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave. N. Y. City, 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “(Common Sense’? 













Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- o 
rial; “Corsets for 

Equest rie unes,”’ WW 
° Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.” < 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the 









** Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street,.Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr, 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Women Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Sniffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 


Beecher. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


ermore. 


ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essentiai to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, vy Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 








by mail 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4P, M. 











Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appl is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
cue for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

rters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

‘om 9 to 4, cone except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. YS Da sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR. D. D., President. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA, 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and Titerary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Health{ul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
a and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MABILL, LL. D., Pres’é. 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse >f Lectures....ssscseseeeeees 3 85. 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ ee eee 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ... 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable b oe 
Boaduatied Fee.cccscccocccsses sececvecescse 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 









HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three ar graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information ophly to 

» M. D., Dean, 








EMILY BLACKWE 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a@ ‘Telephone number 7282. 


The Woman’s Journal. 

















The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- | 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- | 





A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALIcE STone BLack- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuLIA WarD Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. AtcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

*WoMANn’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only pa 
to me.” — Louisa 


r I take, and I find it invaluable 
. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JournnaL.”—Maria Mitchell, 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battlin 
for the rights of humanity.”’— Mary. A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WomAn’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances EZ. Willurd. 


WOMAN SUEFRAGE TRACTS. 


wee different bs Groene Sane, Tee 
(sample cop’ sent post-paid for 10 cents. rese 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





[HE° GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—A fall 
dee ription of this simple and desirable reform 
{veubativatal tor the ebh-ctple purmeatie sstemaate 
su u e 80 
the patience of both mother and child, was published 
in BABYHOOD, No. 19, together with a supplement 
of patterns. 18 cents. 
BABYHOOD PUBLISHING > 
5 Beekman St., New York. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction” 
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Editors Woman's Journal - 

Alfred University is maintained by the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church, and is situ- 
ated in Alfred Centre, Alleghany County, 
in the rich farming region of Western 
New York, among the lovely hil] scenery 
through which the Erie Railroad winds. 
It honors itself by giving co-education in 
the fullest sense. Its catalogue announces 
that ‘‘the University is designed for both 
gentlemen and ladies, granting them equal 
rights and privileges, and furnishing them 
equal facilities.” Of its five hundred stu- 
dents about one-half are ladies. There is 
a large ‘‘Ladies’ Boarding Hall,” presided 
over by a matron and a preceptress, where 
the teachers and lady students lodge as 
well as board. Gentlemen students, while 
rooming elsewhere, are allowed to board 
at the Hall, thus securing the benefit of 
feminine society at meals as well as in 
recitations. ‘There is not a liquor saloon, 
nor even a billiard table, within six miles 
of the University. The village surround- 
ing it has grown up in connection with it, 
in the fifty-one years of its existence, and 
most of the inhabitants are either gradu- 
ates of some of its departments, or other- 
wise closely interested in it. The intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere of the place 
where the students live is high, and 
tends to the formation of fine character. 
It should be widely known that Alfred 
University educates women to fill the pul- 
pit in any Christian denominatton—not 
alone its own—and that it does so without 
charge for tuition or room rent; that needy 
students are aided pecuniarily; and that 
the Faculty will spare no means nor labor 
to meet all the needs of this department. 
Ladies, both theological students aud oth- 
ers, receive the same careful training as 
gentlemen, in elocution, public speaking, 
parliamentary proceedings, etc. Lady 
students are able, in various ways, to earn 
enough to pay part, sometimes all, of their 
expenses. 

A notable case of this is Miss Alice L. 
Livermore, daughter of Rey. L. E. Liver- 
more, A. M., General Agent of the Uni- 
versity and editor of the local paper, the 
Alfred Sun. Miss Livermore wos a member 
of the Class of ’87, and while such has set 
much of the type for her father’s paper. 
Having finished her college course, she 
has just married the foreman of the paper 
on which she has worked, Mr. William H. 
Satterlee. 

There are two literary and debating so- 
cieties for women students, the Alfredian 
and the Athenian, which at times hold 
joint sessions with the men’s societies. 
The University authorities fully recognize 
women’s right toa place on the platform 
and in public affairs, for they state in their 
announcements that “these societies are 
important. aids to those desirous of becom- 
ing good writers and speakers and partici- 
pants in the proceedings of public bodies.” 

At the last Commencement, degrees 
were conferred on women as follows: 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Emma A. Max- 
son, Richburg; Bachelors of Philosophy, 
Edith May Briggs, Spring Mills; Eola 
Luella Hamilton, Alfred; Julia De Cour- 
cey McGraw, West Almond. 

Bachelor of Literature, Eva St. Clair 
Champlin, Alfred Centre. 

Bachelor of Arts, Martha Estella Avery, 
Westerly, R.I. 

Dr. C. R. Agnew, of New York, hus- 
band of Mrs. Mary Nash Agnew, of the 
Board of Education, was one of the speak- 
ers, and received the honorary degree of 
LL. D. Mrs. Mary A. E. Wager Fisher, 
the well-known writer, is a graduate of 
Alfred. Among the list of Trustees ap- 
pears the name of Charlotte E. Dowse 
Graves, A. M., of Condersport, Pa. ; among 
the Faculty that of Prof. Helen M. Cran- 
dall, instructor in piano and organ. Be- 
side the usual college courses, women are 
instructed in drawing and painting, indus- 
trial mechanics, surveying, civil engineer- 
ing, practical chemistry, music, book- 
keeping, commercial law, telegraphy, 
shorthand, typewriting, etc. There are 
also a number of women “resident grad- 
uates,” pursuing postgraduate studies. 
The women students have full access to 
the University library, geological, arch- 
gwological and biological cabinets and 
museum, and microscopical laboratory. 
The University, last year, celebrated its 
semi-centennial, and this year has ar- 
ranged to pay off its whole remaining 
debt of $39,000. 

It almost goes without saying that Al- 
fred is a woman suffrage institution. To 
its influence is largely due the ability of 
Mrs. Lucy Sweet Barber, who lives almost 
in its shadow, to cast her vote last fall and 
to come triumphantly through the after- 
efforts to punish her for breaking the way 
for her sex. ‘Io the manly stand against 
these efforts last month, made by the en- 
tire Faculty and Trustees, is partly due 
the utter collapse of those base attempts ; 
and for all this they deserve the thanks of 
friends of freedom throughout the world. 
Prominent among them is the venerable 
President, Rev. Dr. J. Allen, a veteran 





and indomitable suffragist ; also Prof. Dar- 
win E..Maxson, D. D., of the theological 
department; and Rev. L. E. Livermore, 
already mentioned, who was especially 
helpful in every phase of Mrs. Barber’s 
case. 

When we hear of hundreds of young 
women being turned away from Wellesley 
and other colleges for sheer want of ac- 
commodation, and of others who are re- 
fused admission to other institutions solely 
because of their sex, it seems very advis- 
able that many of those who cannot enter 
there should go to this noble-minded Uni- 
versity, which has so manfully yet mod- 
estly recognized and championed their 
rights; and when a wealthy man or 
woman desires to endow or aid an institu- 
tion for the education of women, this Uni- 
versity, which has for years, with hardly 
sufficient means, done its utmost in this 
direction, should not be forgotten. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
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GREAT CONVENTIONS IN ILLINOIS. 





CHICAGO, JULY 26, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Knowing that there was to be a Conven- 
tion of the teachers of the nation, I left 
Dwight somewhat precipitately, and has- 
tened back to be in time for the great con- 
vocation. I had attended the last Nominat- 
ing Convention for President, held in the 
same building, and I was curious to know 
how the great Exposition Building would 
look, largely filled with women. 

When I reached the auditorium the gal- 
leries were already filled to their utmost 
capacity, and all the seats in front of the 
platform were occupied except those re- 
served for the officers of the Convention, 
and people were quietly settling to stand- 
ing and leaning room. My attendant was 
enterprising. We made our way up to the 
front, and finally settled down on some 
back stairs that had not as yet been pre- 
empted. Soon, however, we were driven 
to retreat up and up, till we were on a level 
with the platform, where we could both 
see and hear to advantage. Thomas's Or- 
chestra had been announced, and this was 
an attraction to many, so that when the 
great multitude of possibly 15,000 people 
were gathered, and the fine strong tones 
of the instruments pealed out, a choir com- 
mensurate with the audience, it was a most 
inspiring occasion. When the orchestra 
had delighted us for an hour, the platform 
was surrendered to the mayor and other 
city dignitaries, as well as to the officers 
of the National Educational Society. 
After the addresses of welcome and the 
responses of the educators had been made, 
I fell into a sort of dreamy trance, as I 
watched the scene and pondered its signifi- 
cance. It seemed to me, in a degree, like 
the world’s first great exposition. Labor, 
the poor, despised hand-maiden, had come 
to her royal espousals, and ever since, she 
has sat beside Power on his regal throne. 
These were not 

“Leaders of invading foes, 
But of the nobler hosts of peace.” 

I remembered that in my girlhood I had 
taught school in a log cabin and boarded 
round. My wages were $1.25 a week, and 
were considered very great. But then I 
was an Eastern schoolma’am, and some- 
thing must be conceded to that. Now here 
were women from many States. Some of 
them had been promoted to the superin- 
tendency of schools, and their opinions 
were regarded and their suggestions 
courted. During the entire Convention, 
there was no snubbing of the lady teach- 
ers, who were in a grand majority. Any 
one who had a question to ask or a sug- 
gestion to make was treated with the 
greatest consideration. Among those in 
attendance, I met Mr. and Mrs. Ricoff, 
who were in Cleveland at the time of the 
organization of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Mrs. Ricoff was then 
a bright, almost girlish-looking woman. 
But she had been the companion and con- 
jidante of a highly cultivated father who 
had shared all with her, and she had been 
for some years the wife and companion in 
intellectual pursuits of one of the rarest 
and best educators in the land. I do not 
think that for a moment she ever felt any 
sense of inferiority because she was ‘‘only 
a woman.” On the occasion of that great 
Convention, she was induced to make a 
little speech, and, as if was the first she 
had ever made out of the schoolroom, she 
felt, naturally, some trepidation. This 
was recalled to me as she was called by 
the President to come forward and make 
a five minutes’ speech upon industrial edu- 
cation in schools. Her clear, cultivated 
voice, which made itself heard dn the large 
auditorium of the Music Hall, her cool, 
collected thoughts, incisively expressed, 
her clear, comprehensive grasp of the 
whole question, were especially delightful 
to one who had, in a manner, stood spon- 
sor at her baptism into this new phase of 
effort for woman. I was not ashamed of 
the work I had done, and the light in her 
husband’s eyes said more plainly than 
words, “Her husband also, he praiseth 
her.” She goes from here to Boston 





where her son is in the School of Technol- 
ogy, and I hope the suffragists may find 
her out and secure her aid in their work. 

Among the good things she accomplished 
here was the securing of a special com- 
mittee to report op Miss Willard’s letter to 
the Convention, calling attention to the 
question of narcotics, alcoholic beverages, 
and social purity, as connected with the 
educators of the country. The letter had 
been referred, without question or debate, 
to a general committee. Mrs. Ricoff 
moved a reconsideration of the reference, 
and the appointment of a special commit- 
tee which should make a careful reporton 
the question at the next annual meeting. 
This is a great triumph for the causes in- 
volved, for they are sure to call out the 
best thoughts of a highly cultivated 
woman, who will make her opinions felt. 
The great question of the Convention 
seemed to be the introduction of manual 
discipline into our schools, and it was met 
in a most encouraging way. Eight years 
ago they could not get a consideration of 
the subject. Verily the world moves! 

During the term of the Convention Mrs. 
C. V. Waite and several others went up 
for a day to Lake Bluff, the summer home 
of temperance work. The great object has 
hitherto been the training of workers— 
‘the school of the prophets” it might be 
called. As they have gone on with their 
work it has broadened out, and now in- 
cludes suffrage and social purity and other 
kindred questions. It was Suffrage Day, 
and that accounts for our being there, un- 
der the green shade and in the cool Tab- 
ernacle where they hold their training 
schools as well as their meetings. The 
building is little more than a roof over the 
heads of the audience. ‘There is no floor, 
but straw is laid over the bare ground. 
There are abundance of cheap seats and a 
large platform. It can, in a measure, be 
closed up in case of storms. 

Rev. Dr. Evans, of Onarga, delivered the 
address of the afternoon. It was a fine, 
scholarly effort, and [ could not but think 
what a power he must be in his own de- 
nomination for good. The fact that he 
had a daughter, who inherited his mind as 
well as his blood, led him to study this 
question and to act in accordance with 
righteous convictions. After him came a 
bright, witty speaker, Mrs. Lillie Deve- 
reux Blake. She took the audience by 
storm. I had not seen her for many years, 
and it was good to see how she had grown 
in power as well as grace and poise. 

At the close of the session, Mrs. Waite 
called together the members of her com- 
mittee on work for the Exposition this 
fall, and a good amount of executive work 
was done in a short time. 

At the evening session I had a kind invi- 
tation to suy my say, which [ did to a 
kindly appreciative audience. After this 
we heard a good word from Rachel Foster, 
of Philadelphia. Then we listened to a 
few words from the Pundita Ramabai. To 
me this last was most affecting. She said 
that in India women were not yet daring 
to ask for any such thing as political 
power; they were asking to be allowed to 
live in the enjoyment of the powers of 
mind and body that had been given them 
equally with men. But where a woman 
was placed in authority over a province 
she made a better ruler than men. Mrs. 
Blake was then called for, and gave a clear 
statement of theattempt of women in New 
York to register and vote, and so closed 
the evening. H. M. T. CUTLER. 
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THE KANSAS LAW. 





The following is the text of the act 
passed by the Kansas Legislature, Febru- 
ary 6, 1887, conferring upon women the 
right to vote at city elections and to hold 
city and school offices. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas: 

Section 1. That in any election hereafter held 
in = city of the first, second or third class, for 
the election of city or school officers, or for the 
the of authorizing the issuance of an 
bonds for school purposes, the right of any citi- 
zen to vote shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of sex, and women may vote at such 
elections the same as men, under like restrictions 
and qualifications, and any woman pessenting 
the qualifications of a voter under the act sha 
also be elegible to any such city or school office. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be in force and take 
effect from and after its publication in the official 
State paper. 

Approved February 15, 1887. 
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TO WOMEN AUTHORS. 


The following circular has been ad- 
dressed to women authors: 


Dear Madam:—You are requested to 
send a copy of any works you have pub- 
lished, for exhibition. If you choose to 
donate one or more copies, the proceeds 
of the sale will be devoted to securing 
municipal suffrage for women. We trust 
your interest in the progress of women is 
such that you will favorus liberally and 
promptly. Address letters and b pee es 
to ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D., 

Chair. of Literature. 

159 La Salle Street, Chicago, Iil. 
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A PEcULIARITY of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that 
while it the blood, it imparts vigor 
to Gety tenelies of tn Bey ick 





EQUALITY OF SEX. 





The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PHNN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS . «2.004 ++0++0++0++e++ 812,000,000 
LIABILITIES..... seceeeeees 10,000,000 
SURPLUS .......+0+--se00++5 2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


15 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN GUIDE- BOOKS. 


All Newly Revised in 1887, 


NEW ENGLAND, 


Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, Green Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, etc. 





“The best, most thoroughly systematic and useful 
guide-books yet prepared in this country.”— The Jn- 
dependent. 


“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not onlya 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves a 
place in the library.”—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor, Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Grand Manan, Montreal, 
The Saguenay. 


“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find 
this book invaluable.”—New York Graphic. 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense- 
This richly stored book.”—Literary World. 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, should buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Provinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.— Boston 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washington, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels, 
Pemigewasset Valley, etc. 


“The best book ever made for a similar purpose. It 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 

ithout it.”"—Magazine of American History. 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and superla- 
tively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth know- 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. These 
exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. To 
travel with one of these guide-books is a liberal educa- 
tion.”—The Beacon, 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” the“ Revue 
Internationale” (of Florence), the “ Bulletin of the Ital- 
tan Alpine Ciub” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc, 


Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among other 
things) appears the results of the labors of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. 








Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price ($1.50 each) by 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICEs, 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 
SEMINARY nd CONSERVATORY ofc 

means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID Systgx,” 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—pagy 
Granger Place School, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 
For Girls, with full academe and, . 
partments. Superior sévantages in atin st 
See cutie te feats Indiv seats a tree 
—-s ‘am J: ndivi ual care and training 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 














Green Mountain Seminary, 
Waterbury Centre, Vt. 


For both sexes, with College Preparat Class 
ical, English and Commercial courses of study. Ex 
cellent advantages in Music, Elocution, 
a8 ee, moves Preys een instructors, : 

on healthy, in the midst of surpassingly be: 
mountain coonery. Expenses moderate. — 
terms a year. Fall term begins Aug. 30, 1887, 


ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M., Principal, 
— 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J, 


The Atalanta is one of the best appoint 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New aa 
coast, with au uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine. 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro. 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange. 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 
Mrs. D, Bb. STOCKHAM & Co,, 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL, 


LONG ISLAND, 
LAKE WiINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 


Situated on the highest part of 
Long Island, 250 feet above the level of the lake. The 
Island Home Hotel is one of the most delightful sum- 
mer resorts of America, 
Terms, $7 to $10 per week, 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Florida. 











OXFORD, MAINB. 
WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. Hi 

healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, runnin 
spring water. For rest or recuperation, most hearti- 
ly commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland, 
Maine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege. 
tables, milk, cream, eggs, etc. Refer to Mrs. §.C. 


Vogl, Woman’s Journai. 





PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


BY - THE - OCEAN, 


FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of ‘the rock- 
bound coast of New England,” and, under present 
management—twenty-two poate~tes been the home 
of artists and people of culture. This point of “The 
Cape”’ abounds in wild, natural, picturesque scen- 
ery; beautiful drives; excellent fishing from “The 
rocks,” also deep-sea fishing, in large or small boats, 
with reliable “‘skippers;” good bathing; Western 
Union telegraph in house. 


L. E. BROOKS, 
Hack, Livery, Feed aud Boarding Stable 


Hacks Furnished for Weddings, Funerals &. 
AND BARGES FOR PARTIES. 


Cor, Middle and Thoreau Sts.. CONCORD, Mass. 
Order boxes at Post Office and Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, lows. 


RIGHARDSON. 


. Among a host of competitors, many of which sre 
excellent Instruction Books, 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianofortt 


still serenely occupies the position of the «winning 
yacht” in the race for popularity. 

Its sale has been tremendous. Edition follows 
edition in rapid succession, and it will not be long 
before it will be safe to announce 


A HALF MILLION COPIES 


as the total number printed and sold. 

“RICHARDSON” is a very correct book. For 
a long, time no error in a phrase or note has beet re 
corded. 

“RICHARDSON” has become a standard fav7t" 
ite with a multitude of teachers, who find 82 
vantage in giving lessons from a book with whieh 
they are familiar, and that by ita high reputation 
secures the respect and interest of the scholar. 


“RICHARDSON” has advantages in the way 
illustrations of the position and action of the 


fooers, and also in the few pages of advice to Pp’ 
from the pens of Schumann apd Czerny. 


Mailed for the Price, $3.00. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Bostom 


RICHARD 1. GAY COMPAM, 


342 Washington St. 
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